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THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


‘ , . 
EST | cs 
as red moon, full-orbed, shone obscured from the cloud, 
Whep the drums to the echoes of Night beat aloud : 
The millions who died in the stern Emp'ror’s wars 
{orecall from the grave to the wide Champ-de-Mars, 
foamidnight Review—they have heard, and they haste, 
Like the waves or the clouds by the ocean-storm chased. 
grill doubling, redoubling, the drums beat the louder; 
The spectres that beat them marched prouder and prouder; 
The shrill trumpets rang, and the red lightnings flashed 
Sayed So concave of gloom, where the thunders’ wheels 





ed: 

They come, the departed! I hear their deep tread! 

They burst on my vision! still faithful, though dead! 

from the North—from the South—frem the East—from the 
Wi 


All darkly they come, frem their desolate rest : 

Frem the mud of the Nile—frem Arabia’s dread waste, 
Where the print of to-day ere the morn is effaced— 
from the ruin-decked plains of Italia the blue, 

Where their eagle-crowned banners for Liberty flew. 


They have burst from their shrouds—the blue ice of the North; 
Beresina’s hlack billows their phantoms send forth ; 

All gory and gashed and dismembered they come, 

ds the sere leaves of Autumn all countless their sum: 

From - North—from the South—from the East—from the 


est— 
All darkly they come from their desolate rest! 


0n—onward they tramp—of all nations and creeds— 

The horsemen all spectres—al! spectres their steeds: 

Grey veterans and boys who remembered have died, 

Whose bride and whose wealth was the sword by their side; 
Eylau’s snow with their life-blood plashed reeking and red ; 
Their limbs, years agone, the fierce vultures have fed. 


On—onward they swell, by each far-leading path, 

Like the waves of the Ocean when winds ’wake in wrath ; 
They roll and they mingle, they form into lines, 

Till steadfast they stand, like the scathed mountain-pines; 
Their casques cannot cever their features’ wan hue: 

They have come from the grave to their latest Review! 


Tis midnight |—and far from his rock of the ocean, 

The Hero hath come of unaltered devotion ; 

Around him his marshals appear in array, 

lames, Kleber, and Murat, Massena and Ney: 

Reund their Sun, death-eclipsed, the wan planets yet roll— 
Such power e’er the grave hath the limitless soul ! 


“St Helena!”’—the pass-word electric far ran, 

Through the wide-volumed ranks from the deep-serried van; 
Bach grim phantom-warrior drew forth his old blade; 

The spectre-steeds champed, and they reared, and they neighed : 
Horse and foot wheeled and charged—then r d—advanced, 
Til their long-withered eye-balls with Valer’s fire glanced 


But the morning-beam glides o'er the verge of the East; 

The swords are all sheathed—the wild clamor hath ceased : 
File on file the broad Seine without bridge they have passed, 
Bach eye on their Leader reproachfully cast, 

4s, with arms folded coldly, upgathered in pride, 

He frowns as his spirit oft frowns o’er the tide! 


Batthe broad Arch ef Triumph looms dark mid the clouds: 
Tis to hail it completed they ’ve burst frem their shrouds ; 

As the phantoms pass through, with Night’s shadows they fade; 
Bre the sun rise in pomp, in their graves they are laid: 

Bat the latest to vanish—the last to pass through— 

Was the ocean-chained Eagle who called the Review ! 

~ Paria, July 1, 1839. W. F. 


._ The friendship that is so ptecarious that a word can inter- 
"ptt, is impossible to retain, nor is it worth retaining. 














For the New-Yorker. 
An Account of a Sea-Vovage 
BETWEEN THE ISLE OF FRANCE AND BORDEAUX, 
WITH A TWENTY-FOUR HOURS’ STAY AT ST. HELENA. 
PART IL. 

‘Sr. Herena !’—at the electric word we all hurried on 
deck. The western sky, which, during most part of the after- 
noon, had been covered with cold, grey clouds, was now ille- 
mined by the golden orb of the setting sun, which revealed 
the bold, sinuous outline ef this, the grandest and most re- 
nowned ef the islands of Ocean. On Diary Point, the high- 
est mountain-eummit of this ocean-prison, a dark cloud, edged 
with gold, still resisted the mellowing influence of the sinking 
day-star. You might almost have fancied, from the striking 
resemblance it bore to a human form, that it was the Empe- 
ror’s shade, seowling over the darkening deep which he had 
so long gloomily eontemplated during the years of his Prome- 
thean bondage, and proudly gazing, like the Emblem of his 
Victories, on the gorgeous splendors of a tropical sunset. But 
suddenly the cleuds darkened and shrouded the ocean-rock 
in their funereal folds. A delicate green suffused all the 
western heaven, effacing the golden edging of the leng band 
of purple clouds which had so lately entranced our admiring 
gaze ; then the full-orbed moon, leading up her starry legions, 
rose above the billows, and cast her silver mantle over the 
deep. The Cross of the South glittered forth, and Night had 
established her reign. 

The whele of the ensuing night was anxiously spent by all 
on board in coasting the Isiand at about the distance of three 
leagues from shore ; and next morning by six o’clock we had 
a fine view of this savage pile of rocks, which Salvator’s pen- 
cil or Byren’s pen alone could have portrayed. By noon we 
had doubled the point of land which terminates the bay to 
the east, in which Jamestown is nestled, protected by its 
bristling batteries. Every ledge of rock, as far as the eye 
could penetrate, seemed to be fortified ; every precautionary 
measure that human ingenuity could invent seems to have 
been adopted to preven: the possibility of the Emperor’s 
escape or the taking of the Island. We could perceive the 
little winding paths leading from fort to fort, cut in the solid 
rock with infinite labor and expense; and, above all, we 
caught a view of the green summits (the healthiest spots of 
the Is!and) on which Longwood house and other babitations 
are perched. The bay of Jamestown is the only landing-place 
by which the Island could have been taken; and this is de- 
fended in such a manner as must have rendered al! attempts 
of the kind hopeless in the extreme. The whole circum- 
ference of the Island is surrounded by precipices of red gran- 
ite, shooting up perpendicularly from the water’s edge, ter- 
minating above in fantastic points, on which a few stunted fir- 
trees manage to vegetate; while their gaunt sides are lashed 
and tormented by the thundering billows, which whiten them 
for a moment, then hurry back to gather a fresh supply of 
strength, again te dash their impetuous foam aloft, as if in 
scorn of having met with a barrier so final amid such a limit- 
less extent of waters. 

At length we dropt anchor before Jamestown, and the 
health doctor came on board, accompanied by Solomon’s sen. 
“ Who is Solomon?” you will be inclined to ask. Why, he 
is a Jew, who has realised an immense fortune on this solitary 
spot, and combines in his own portly person the offices of 
Consul to the French, Dutch and English Governments; so 
that the flags of the three nations float over his really mag- 
nificent hotel. I saw in Solomon’s dining-room the venerable 
portraits of his father and mother; the former of whom died 
at the advanced age of ninety-nine years, while the latter 
seems to have cleared a whole century, if I remember well; 
so that the report of the Island’s being unhealthy, more than 





other islands situated between the tropics, must be doubted. 
Solomon's hopeful son, who caught the spleen while at Lon- 
don, and fancied himself miserable there on three thousand 
pounds sterling per annum, is a bilious-leoking anatomy, with 
a thin, swarthy face, which seemed to have caught its funereal 
hue (for he has the regular cut of an undertaker) ffom bis 
having gazed so long on the melancholy, black precipices 
around him, which, however, have bad a quite contrary effect 
on his younger brother, who is as rosy as Bacchus. 

An English sloop of war, three vessels engaged in the 
China trade, and two American whalers, made up the com- 
plement of ships in the roads when we touched ; but an Eng- 
lish vessel arriving almost immediately after us, and another 
in a few hours after that, we saw from Longwood house nine 
vessels lying at anchor on the damask blue of the summer 
deep ; and a number more, no larger than sea-birds to the 
naked eye, fifty leagues at large, seeking the port which we, 
in all probability, should leaye before they could reach it. 

Carrol, the American Consul, a pleasant man, over whose 
hotel (placed like a bastion on the other side of the street, 
right opposite Solomon’s) the starry flag of your country flut- 
ters, came also on board, but too late ce ensnare his part of 
the prey. There is as great a spirit of rivairy kept up be- 
tween these petty belligerent powers as between the houses 
ef Capulet and Montagu; and I have heard that Solemon’s 
bilious son is in love with Carrol’s daughter. Heavens! 
what a Romeo to so fair a Juliet! I may mention, for the 
information of your friends who may visit the Island, that 
Solomon charges a guinea a day for board and lodging, and 
Carrol only fifteen shillings sterling; the latuer selling his 
commodities at a third rate cheaper than the old ‘ Shew.’ 
But if I gossip at this rate, I shall never get ashore; so sup- 
pose a dirty flag to be fluttering, as a flog of health, from our 
mast-head, and that we have safely arrived in Solomon's 
dining-room, or are ransacking his store in search of Chinese 
curiosities, English newspapers, books, &c., and I will con- 
duct you (as soon as I have delivered my letter of introduc- 
tion to the Governor of St. Helena, Lieut. Col. Middlemore) 
to the Tomb, the beurne of our pilgrimage. 

I may mention, before we set out, that on arriving, we re- 
ceived the news of the Joss of the Eliza, a vessel of 500 tons, 
which was shipwrecked off Fause Bay, near the Cape. All 
the passengers, but ona, were drowned in their cabins, with 
the captain and mate, who were below when the vessel sud- 
denly struck on a rock and went to pieces. The surviving 
passenger, who was saved by his keepiog the second mate 
company during his watch, reached shore with the crew, not 
ene of whom was drowned. A Monsiear Ray, with whom I 
had dined twice or thrice at Mauritius, perished with his im- 
mense wealth; and as I was to have accompanied him to 
Europe, instead of gossiping to you here by a comfortable fire- 
side, my corpse should now, im all probsbility, have been a 
hundred fathoms deep off the Cape of Storms. 

The road te Longwoed winds upward along the calcined 
flank of the eastern eminence which overlooks Jamestown, 
ard is protected by a wall four feet high, made of piled frag- 
ments of the recks around. At not morethan a quarter of a 
mile opposite rises another hill, which, although I am but a 
lame geologist, I should presume, from the distribution of tts 
basaltic columns (which every where prove the volcanic ori- 
gin of the Island) in exact relation to those of the hill we 
were ascending, to have formed part of one great meuntain, 
which was, in al) probability, split asunder at a remote period 
by some great internal convulsion of the globe; and the two 
fragments, losing their centres of gravity, to have fallen out- 
ward on their respective sides, forming to seaward the only 
bay to be met with in the whole circumference of the Island, 
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bounded by two steep precipices in which they abruptly ter- 
minate, now crowned by forts, where bristling rows of cannon 
frown darkly on each other, and meeting at an acute angle 
about balf'a mile from shore, like ¢olossal buttresses, binding 
in tho immense piles of granite fantastically piled to heaven 
as if in mockery of the clouds. - . 

Jamestown, cemposed of a single street, occupies, with a 
mountain torrent, the ravine fermed by the abrupt union of 
the two palisades in question, which is nowhere wider than a 
quarter of a mile. As we wind up the steep hill-side, on the 
cragay sides of which, covered with prickly-pear shrubs, sor- 
rowful groups of stunted, rusty looking fir-trees make a feeble 
effort to vegetate, let us take a bird’s eye view of the scene 
above, around and below, beginning with those skiey forests, 
hung as if by enchantment among the clouds which crown the 
bold summits of the mountains I have mentioned as veiling 
the view of the interior of the Island. You can deecry the 
little paths which wind upward to those green peaks, which, 
on account of their airy situation, are foand to be the health- 
iest spots of the Island, and have been appreciated as such by 
the principal inhabitants, who have chosen them for the local- 
ities of their summer residences, that peep forth like eagles’ 
nests from the dark plantations of fir-trees by which they are 
partially hidden ; but, as the eye wanders downward with re- 
gret from those aérial islands, bathed by the azure expanse 
of ether as pure as the spirit who breathed it forth with a 
blessing at creation’s dawn, the mountain declivities assume 
8. wilder and more savage look, until they split into the two 
inf-rior, but no less picturesque, eminences which overlook 
Jamestown, now basking beneath the fervid sun of the tropics, 
like a gaudy painted snake, with its gleaming assemblage of 
cottages, stately habitations, gardens and court-yards planted 
with cocoa-trees, and its long street, now deserted on account 
of the excessive heat, (for the sun is in the seathern tropic, ) 
but thronged, beneath the rising moon, by a motley concourse 
of beings from every corner of the globe, from the pale, liver- 
diseased European to the chattering Chinese, the fantastically 
arrsyed though miserable Malabar, and the fine-featured 
Bengali. women—the favorite children of the rising sun— 
whose eyes seem to have caught and imprisoned the loveliest 
of his beams. 

Tre channel ef the mountain torrent, you perceive, is almost 
dry, being only fed by a slender silver cascade, which springs 
abru ty from yonder skiey crag, topped with firs; and see! 
it is resolved into a glittering shower of spray half way down 
the side of the beetling precipice, in which Iris bas furgotten 
her many-bued scarf. Yonder are the two peaceful church- 
yards—one for the privileged Europeans who have died at or 
near Sc. Helena, and the other for the mingled races of ordi- 
nary human beings of every colorand creed. Yon is the Gov- 
ernor’s house, surrounved by gardens rich in exotic flowers 
and paim groves. The soldiers and officers’ barracks follow 
next, with their ample court-yards ; then the gymnastic school’ 
and now the eye has wandered almost to the bay and reached 
the most elegant part of the street, on the opposite side of 
which stand Solomon and Carrol’s rival hotels. Next the 
neatly- paved square attracts the attention, on one side of which 
stands the Protestant Church, and on the other the King’s 
garden, with its trees of varied foliage stretching half way up 
the hillside. But let us whip up our stud of Rosinantes : I 
had forgotten we were on our way to Longwood while cun- 
templating the novel views thus suddenly presented to our 
sea- weary eyes. 

After having toiled for more than half an hour up the hill- 
side, row interrupted by some wagon laden with firewood and 
drawn by a team of long-horned Cape bullocks, then by some 
motley group of Indian laborers, the road seemed to end ab 
ruptly, but it merely struck off in an opposite direction, so we 
were forced to retrace the same distance which we bad pre 
viously down below, at only some hundred feet higher; bu, 
in this zigzag manner we at length reached the top of the hill, 
and, winding along a pretty level road through forests of Scotch 
firs, suddenly came in sight of the Tomb, (which we soon left 
behind, as we intended to visit it on our way back,) situated 
in a green corner of a valley, as wild ae any you might stum- 

ble on amid the Pyrenees. The oxen grazing in the bottom 
of this valley below seemed, as we skirted the side of the 
steep h Uside, with a precipice above and one equally precipi- 
‘ous below, no larger than sheep. Longwood, which we in- 
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tended to visit first, lies at the end of a semicircular curve 
about a mile farther tu the east, and may be seen froma great 
distance on account of its elevated site. .The road, none of 
the surest, was not protected by wall or paling of any kind, 
30 that twice or thrice we had a strong inclination te dismount 
and perform the remainder of our pilgrimage on foot, as we 
found that one of our gallant steeds was wall blind, and that 
our conducteur—a runaway sailor—was none of the steadiest 
youths that might have been chosen for the rather delicate 
task he had to perform. At length the gate of Longwood park 
was epened to us by a pretty English girl, to whom we pre- 
sented our permits for a minute examination, we hurried on 
to the Emperor’s last home, leaving our curricle at the en- 
trance, and thanking heaven we had not broken our necks or 
been dashed to pieces against tbe rocks at the foot of the 
dreary precipices we had been skirting during the last half 


hour. 
Longwood is now a barn, and the room in which Napoleon 


expired a stable for cattle. The captain of our vessel, wish 

ing to purchase some pigs that were wallowing on the very 
spet where an Emperer died, was answered by the gruff Eag- 
lish farmer who now rents the premises from Solomon, who 
in turn farms them from Government, that ‘‘ they were worth 
a piastre more a head, at least, as they had been fattened on 
Napoleon’s ground!” ‘The remark was bitter, and had nearly 
led to an altercation between the fiery Gascon and the York- 
shire boor, who led us ove'r the premises, first through the sit 

ting-room, then into Napoleon’s private parlor, dining, draw. 
ing-rooms and library, the walls of which are scrawled over 
with the names of the thousand obscure beings who have vis- 
ited this melancholy temple, censecrated by genius ; for to me 
it was a temple, however it might be desecrated and profaned 
by ignoble brutes, little better than the cattle they litter. Be- 
ing presented with a lump of chalk, I added my name to the 
interminable list, alchough I could hardly find a square inch 
unoccupied en the walls of any of the rooms, and yours, my 
friend, is printed there in Roman letters: would that it had 
the power of rendering it immortal! The doorway which led 
into Napoleon’s sleeping-room is now walled up, 90 we were 
obliged to traverse the"miry yard, through flecks of geese and 
herds of filthy swine, until we could reach it. It is little bet- 
ter than the shed or outhouse of a better sort of farm, and is 
located in the left wing of the building. The partition is now 
broken down, which in Napoleon’s time divided the present 
stable inte two small rooms, one of which was used by the 
Emperor as his dressing-chamber, in which he used to take 
his daily bath, and the other in which he slept and in which 
he died. ‘ There,” said the rough hind, pointing to a heap 
of muck in which a litter of pigs was wallowing, “‘ there is the 
very spot where the General expired!” 


Yes! there, like the golden-browed sun of the morning 
Through bleak clouds ascending on high, 

Thy soul rose majestic, its exiled lot scorning, 
To gladden thy brave in the eky. 


Alas! for all earth-born glory!’ However high it may soar, 
it must set where it rose—ain the clay ! 

The frame-house, never occupied by Napoleon, which was 
brought from England, stands almost immediately opposite: 
and is now tenanted by some English astronomer or ether’ 
who is exploring the heavens of the southern latitudes. What 
a different interest does the contemplation of the two dwell- 
ings suggest! Bertrand’s cottage by its side is now the abode 
of an English officer. Its litde garden full of roses, and it» 
green window-shutters, wore as gay a look amid the ruined 
scene by the side of the wooden tenement as a bride of six. 
teen tripping to the altar accompanied by a wrinkled, sour 
looking duenna ; while the hawthorn, laden with its wealth 
of snowy blossoms, under which Napoleon was wont to sip 
his coffee of an evening, is as flourishing as when it shaded an 
Emperor’s brow, and has survived the Dictator of Empires. 

We had much matter for meditation as we retraced the 
same perilous road we had already traversed, nor do I believe 
that a word was spoken by any of the party till we reached 
the rock; around the base ef which winds the narrow road 
which leads downwards to the Tomb. I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the fine view we had of a most picturesque, preci- 
pitous valley, over which looms in mountain grandeur Diary 
Point, the highest summit of the enormous pile of rocks of 
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which the Island is composed, (the valleys being nothing by 
profound excavations or ravines furrowing the selid mee 
every direction.) Napoleon’s restless eye must bev ia 
reposed on that cloudy peak, which, like his aspi-: 
could alone stay the thunder-storm in its course, Woald | 
could paint you the wildly beautiful s-ene, doubly beautify 
from the contrast which it presented to the su i 
solitude ; the little patches of wood in the ledges of the 
throvgh the dark foliage of which the snowy Cottages gleams 
in the sunshine, hung as it were in the air; the goats cropping 
the flaunting garlands of aromatic wild flowers ha 
the cornices of the precipice ; and far, far below, the diming 
tive herds of oxen and flocks of Cape sheep browsing on tly 
fresh slips of meadow skirting a blue streamlet, , 
amid its fringe of willows like a sappbire necklace ; but, aly! 
words are not colors, and at length we have reached the spot 
where the Scourge of the Almighty so tranquilly reposeg, 
The valley, in the corner of which the Tomb is situated, 
the most hideous solitude eye hath ever beheld, nor does the 
aspect of a few scattered huts of the Indian laborers tend tp 
enliven the gloomy landscape in which Salvator’s soul wou 
have found a congenial temple ; but, on the contrary, render 
solitude doubly solitary. The little nook, or rather adjoining 
valley, in which the tomb is situated, forms, however, a lively 
exception—an oasis amid the howling desert, being kept green 
by the far famed fountain whese waters 





* Were once sweet to the lips of the brave,’ 


and which filters through the clefts of the neighboring prec. 
piee. This lonely spot, to which a Druid would have retired 
to hold communion with the spirjtual world, or a Paria toshn 
the contemptuous sneers of his fellow men, is completely su. 
rounded on every side but one (on which the eye is gratified 
by a distant view of the summer deep) with rocky steeps o 
bold eminences covered with green firs, whose lively color form 
a contrast with the deep blue of the sky, against which they 
are relieved. The Tomb is covered by a large flat stone, 
which formerly completely paved the kitchen at Longwood, 
and is without any inscription. It is surrounded by an oblong 
square of iron rails, and is shaded by an old sorrowful-looking 
willow, the only one of five which flourished there when Ne 
poleon existed, but not the tree which he loved in preference 
to the others on account of its thick foliage, as it was blown 
down the night after his burial, it having been almost tom 
from the roots when the coffin was lowered into the grave, the 
pulley having been attached te its main branch. The mou: 
dering skeletons of the other four still lie in the enclosure, but 
a number of slips cut from the parent stems now occupy theit 
places, and promise soon to restore the same green twilight 
which made Napoleon chsose the spot for retirement whe 
Thought ley her.vy on his soul; ner could a poet fancy a sdl- 
tude mere congenial te such a lacerated bosom. The valiey 
itself seems the very emblem of his soul—scorched, tormented 
and devastated by volcanic fires now extinct, but in which oe 
solitary spot still remains green and beautiful, nursed by the 
vernal fountain of Hope. 

The little meadow around the tomb, watered by the well 
which in Napoleon’s time ran over and bathed the roots d 
the willows, is bestarred with smiling companies of English 
wild-flowers, as if in mockery of the Conqueror who slum 
bered beneath, arrayed in the martial garments he wore s& 
Austerlitz, with the sword by his side which gleamed likes 
lightning flash amidst the sulphury smoke at the bridge f 
Lodi. The whole is encircled by a frail railing of lath, 4 
the wicker gate is secured by a massive iron padlock. The 
sentry box of the guard—an old English Sergeant on bal 
pay, the most drunken, good-for-nothing varlet 1 have met 
with—stands close to the entrance, and it required a consi 
erable bribe before the surly bull-dog would deign to step 
of his box and grant us admittance. His house 
way up the declivity, and his wife—a slatternly Malsbarledy 
—managed to open the gate, for her martial jerd was in euch 
a state of inebriety as rendered the operation as dificult 
him to execute as one of the labors of Hercules. He pert 
ed, however, in accompanying us round the enclosure, poe 
ing forth the most incoherent gibberish about the greateneiil 
of old England, and as his daughter—a most lovely Hebe— 
filled out tumblers of the crystal dews of the fountain, ™ 





pressed us to drink, as it was the most wholesome beverts? 
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fnown, told us that Napoleon usually sent every morning: for 


whiskey instead of water, the fellow would have intoxicated 


“Madame Bertrand. Twenty years have passed since they 





a wpply for his own consu.nption, and, tne tank which the 
fittle fairy held in her tiry hand having been inadvertentl; 
overturned, he ordered her with a paternal admonition to re- 
‘pledish it anew and not to stint the gentlemen, as there was 
“slenty more where it came from. Had tte well flowed with 


the whole human race, I verily believe, with the same good 


We wished, of course, to procure a few willow twigs to 
as relics; but he of the musket swore by a martial 

eath that it was utterly impossible to grant our request; yet, 
as soon as his muddy, grey eye caught the glitter of the Span- 
jsh coins we had about us, he not only granted our demand 
bat stripped the geraniums within the enclosure of the Tomb 
of their leaves, planted as he said, by Madame Bertrand her- 
gelf, and would have given us the whole willow had we agreed 
to pay for it at the same rate. The wood of the True 
Cross possessed not a more miraculous virtue of self-repro- 
duction than the geraniums planted by the loving hand of 


are said to have been planted, yet they are as flourishing as 
‘ever, and this miracle is performed by an old reprobate of a 
drunken sergeant. 

A number of Sengalis—beautiful, indigeneus birds of the 
jsland—were warbling on a decayed branch of the willew, 
and a single bird of the Tropics was careering aloft. My 
fellow- passengers had withdrawn into a corner of the enclo- 
sure reund one of our mutual friends, who was sketching the 
scene, 80 I had a moment for reflection— Am I really stand- 
ing by the Tomb of the Cenqueror of Empires?” saidI. “Is 
not all this a vision? How often must he have dreamed on 
this very spot of the land of his affections—of his own bright 


France ——+ where the gloom of his glory 
Arose and o’ershadowed the earth with his fame ;’ 


whose children he led from victory to victory to the grave. 
What now remains of all the pageants of his fame? True 
he is still the god—‘ le dieu des bons gens,’ as his bard has 
named him, of the proudest nation on the face of the earth, 
and the souls of his veterans still shine like stars in the land 
of their birth: but they have all passed away; the present 
generation knoweth them not, and Oblivion hath swept away, 
like characters traced on the sands of the ocean shore, all but 
a few of the most illustrious of their names. They have not 
the smallest share in what is now going on 
‘Beneath the circuit of the sun:’ 

and he, their eagle-master, what now remains of him? A few 
pages in the lying Volume of History—a handful of dust, for 
which rival nations may yet struggle, garnered under a square 
stone in the corner of a savage valley of @ lonely island vexed 
by the contending storms of ocean—a disheveled willow, and 
a few wild flowers, among which the bee now carelessly hums, 
heediess that the bones which moulder beneath have but 
lately shaken earth and her Empires to the'r foundations.” 

We were turning to leave the spot, when a negro woman 
presented us an album, and begged us to set down our names, 
inensibly leading us toward the house of her mistress, a cer- 
tain Mad. Torbette, who attended Napoleon on his death bed, 
and who lived near the Tamb. The widow lady—e kind of 
Vampyre who thrives and battens on the grave—was the 
mother ef a large family of small children, and her only means 
of subsistence, she said, was by keeping a kind of public 
house, and furnishing the gentlemen of all nations with re- 
freshments and various anecdotes of the Emperer. The bait 
Was enticing ; so we ensconced ourselves in her parlor, and, 
while one of our party was playing the Duke of Reichstadi’s 
waltz, on her rickety piano, she regaled us with a pint of sour 
beer and a bottle of sourer milk, plentifiilly watered. She 
then showed us a ring containing the Emperor's hair in e 
locket, and telling us that the great General was very fond of 
her eldest son, (now a sergeant in the English service) and 
wed to give him sugar-plums when he passed her cottage, 
taking them from his left waistcoat pocket, (the other being 
the receptacle of his snuff, he never having used a snuff-box,) 
the begged us to chronicle our visit to the Tomb, sign our 
mames, and at the same time say anything good of her which 
ar consciences would permit. We remarked among maay 
Of the famous names scrawled on the pages of her dirty album 
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years before on their way to England,) written in Indian char- 
acters, as also many pleasant rhymes in the exiled widow's 
praise, of which the following must serve as an example— 
“Wherever we roam well never forget. 
The damty dinner ef dame Torbette!” 

So, the Captain having penned a pompeus paragraph on 
our visit to the Tomb, we all sigaed eur names and present- 
ed her a napoleon, were leaving her hospitable dwelling 
when she begged me (for she had taken a great liking to your 
humble servant) to write something in her book, as what the 
Captain had written was in French. Now, as the matron 
spoke that language fluently, I took her at once for a French 
woman, and, acting under this impression, I supposed her ig- 
nerant of mine, I thought there could be no harm in telling 
the truth for once ina plain way, and by so doing prevent 
simple travelers from catching the stomach-ache from her 
concoctions, too dear at any price, particularly as I felt rather 





my name : 

Here we drank sour milk and beer, 

Very bad and very dear; 

Shut the floodgate of thy purse, 

Or, my friend, thou'lt fare the worse ! 

Would, my friend, you could have snatched a glimpse of 

the aged lady’s phiz wher she had caught my squib by the 
lighted end—how her sharp pen-knife nose dilated—her eyes 
sparkled as if gorged with venom—and her parchment cheeks 
curled into two long folds, lending her face the expression of 
a gigantic gadfly about co sting me to extinction! as we drove 
off, laughing at the sorry joke till the rocks rung with our 
boisterous mirth, we could see the poor lady tear out the 
abominable leaf and stamp on the fragments as if they had 
been scorpions—but we drove merrily on for we knew that a 
good dinner awaited our arrival, with an extra bottle of cham- 


paigne to wash away the disagreeable remembrance of her 
sour beer. 


As we slowly wound down the hillside which overlooks 
James-Town, we came up with a group ef American sailors, 
from a whaler lying at anchor in the roads, rigged out in their 
best gear—snow-white duck trowsers, low instep shoes, red 
flarinel shirts, and glazed, low-crowned hats. Each of them 
had a couple of bottles in his extended hands with sprigs of 
willow stuck in their necks. 1 never beheld such a Baccha- 
naliati group im my life ‘before, and it brought to mind an 
analogous scene in Milton’s Comus. At every turn of the 
road they were sure to be ahead ef ys, as they did not follow 
the beaten track, but tumbled right down the hillside, as if 
each of them had had as many lives as the cat is fabled to 
possess. 

“ Have a drop?” said the foremost, with a leering roll of 

the eye, presenting me one ef his bottles—* to the health of 
Connecticut!” I had had enough of liquid already, what 
with the Castalian beverage from Barry’s well and Mad. 
Torbette’s beer, so I refused—but, as he insisted with such e 
good-natured smile, I put the bottle to my mouth and was 
almost choked by my complying ; for the clear liquid was not 
water, but genuine Scheidam gin. Had the feilow never 
heard of temperate Dr. Graham ? 
After a plentiful dinner, washed down by a bottle of claret 
each, and followed by a dessert of the best grapes I had 
ever tasted, grown, too, on the island, on the side ef the vol 
canic rocks, we ransacked Solomon’s store ence more, where 
I purchased a London edition of Burns’ works. | Poor Burns! 
his name hath gone forth to the ends of the earth to his coun- 
try’s glory, yet he died of poverty. Solomon showed us alse a 
costly chess-board, the squares of which were of gold and 
silver, and the pawns richly chiseled and ornamented of the 
same precious metals—the whole of Chinese manufacture, 
price 1,500 pounds sterling. 

Te moon had now risen, so we sauntered through the 
square, passed under the gateway and even the portcullis, 
bridging the moat, now dried up, but which was formerly filled 
with sea-water. We continued our under the 
trees planted in front of the barracks, admiring the size and 
calibre of the cannons that frowned darkly from their loop- 
ho'es over the misty deep, as if on the lookout for invaders. 
Had we been inclined to be melancholy this was just the place 


uncomfortable about the epigastric region myself, I penned || speak 
the following doggerel rhymes in the sybil’s book and signed |} ' 


pebbles rolling backwards and forwards in their gurgling 
foam, resembled the roll of a muffled drum. It wes too late 
to visit Fort Hadrian, perched en the top of the precipice 
overhead, which may be reached by means of a long wooden 
stair, long enough wherewith to have scaled the Tower of 
Babel. We intend. to have done so next morning, but then 
the attempt seemed as arduous as ever. 

We set sail the next day at noon, in company with an En- 
glish vessel, which we soon outstripped. Our vessel was now 
plenteously victualed, so what with cigars, fishing for the 
sharks, reading, &c. we managed to kill time till we had 
passed the Ascension and Equator, (the raw ones receiving 
the baptism so often descrived,) and reached with- 
in six weeks after our departure from St. Helens, ia time to 
revess she Severetee. eanealiy let off on the evening of the 
last of the Three Days of July. As we passed in sight of 


the Azores, you may easily trace our route from St. Helena 
to France on the map. B 


the occurrences of the day; so I will send you them as de- 
tached fragments. With these exceptions (principally anec- 
dotes related to me by my fellow-passengers) there is little 
worthy of your perusal, for occurrences which seem of marked 
importance when at sea, dwindle into the merest trifles when 
produced in the dusty sunshine of the every day world.—So 
here endeth my chronicle. wir. 
Paris, let Nov. 1840. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE FEVER-STRICKEN. 
Ou! pleasant is the vellow ligtt 
That dances on the pictured wall— 
But, to my aching visien, Night 
Seems brooding darkly over all. 
The wind—it hath a soothing sound— 
I hear it whispering to the trees; 
Yet wo is me! a prisoner bound 
And racked by pitiless disease! 
Burns in my veins, with heat intense, 
From hour to hour, the fever’s fire, 
Till quivering flesh and tortured sense 
Grow weary with the conflict dire. 
Around my bed, at midnight, dance 
Fantastic shapes and phantoms dim— 
Now shrieking—singing now, perchance, 
Wild snatches of a wilder hymn! 
They pass—and fiends, with fiery eyes, 
Scowl fiercely through the dark—and sobs, 
With mingled laughter, sink and rise 
Responsive to my heart's wild throbs. 
Then sweetly to my ear doth come 
Some faint, yet dear familiar tone— 
An echo of my childhood’s home— 
Fraught with a music all its own. 
A happy child once more I stand 
O’ershadewed by my favorite tree, 
With brow and bosom bared, and fanned 
By freshening breezes from the sea. 
Brief joy !—the ground on which I tread 
Glows, furnace-like, beneath my feet ; 
And clouds and sky, above my head, 
Seem molten with intenser heat. 
Choked by the hot and sulphury air, 
I gasp convulsively fer breath, 
While demons prompt the impious ee 
In anguish breathed, for instant ! 
Tortured by dreams, of fever born, 
Amid bewildering visions lost, 
From morn to night, from night to morn, 
Upon my couch, delirious, tost— 
How long, I cry, oh Lord! how long? 
I hasten downward to the grave— 
Life ebbs in darkness—Death is strong— 
And skill is impotent to save! 
Oh wo! by Hope no more beguiled 
To struggle with my wretchedness! 
Too heavy on Thy suffering child, 
Great God! Thy chastening hand doth press! 
Yet kind and merciful art Thou, 
clouds and darkness veil Thy throne— 
To Thy behest I meekly bow, 
And murmar, Let Thy will be done! 





V.G.A. 





to indulge in it, lulled by the monotonous seund of the waves 





those of the Indian princes (who had visited the spot some 


washing the narrow beach, which, from the quantity of round 


Plainfield, Conn. 1840. 
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THE NEW-YORK REVIEW. . 
No. XV. of this Quarterly has just been published, and, like 
all its predecessors, it is replete with ability and interest. Its 
articles are written in a chaste, classical style, and evince a 
tasteful, stholar-like spirit. With regard to the high and va- 
fied talent “enlisted in its support, we think the New-York 
Review proudly eminent among the periodicals of its class. 
Some of its articles, as those upon ‘Roman Law,’ the ‘ Con- 
” gtitutional History of Greece,’ and others that we might men- 
tion, aré among the very best specimens of criticism in the 
English language. Still we cannot help thinking that the 
Review does not fully sustain the expectations which were 
formed upon its advent into public notice: Its high-toned, 
fearless spirit; has in a great degree disappeared, and we de- 
tect in its papers a growing desire to accommedate its char. 
acter to.the.crayings of. the literary public... This we regret 
exceedingly; for we had hoped that this periodical would 
steadily maintait the high ground upon which it started, and 
persevere inits determination to /ead, instead of following the 
popular taste., | We are grievously in want of some able, fear- 
less, catholi¢:journal, which shall stride in advance of the 
common mina, and utter the high truths of polity, philosophy 
and religion, regardless of the manner in which they may be 
received, and mindful only of their deep, infinitely moment- 
ous impert. In the department of Moral and Intellectua) 
Philosophy especially, we expected to find in this Review, a 
powerful, well-furnished antagonist to the ‘Sensualism of 
the school of Locke, and to the materializing tendency still 
widely existing.’ This, indeed, is the main point upon which 
we had hoped that the Review would be most able, explicit 
and efficient ; but we do not recognize in this department the 
hand of any strong champion of ihe opposing school. Most 
certainly it is a subject upon which a definite exposition is 
most specially needed at the present day. With the great 
majority ‘of partially informed readers, the doctrines of the 
* Dial,’ presented:as they are with great force and beauty of 
thought, are rec#ived a3 the real tenets of all who are oppo- 
sed tothe reighing sensualism of the English and French Phi- 
losophy. We feel convinced that theirs is not the legitimate 
‘ transcendentalism’ of Coleridge and the Platonizing school 
that on the contrary it is radically different, and dangerously; 
opposed to its ultimate success. We would therefore have a 
masterly, comprehensive, catholic presentation of the doc- 
trines of the Spiritual Philosophy ; one which should carry 
with it the weight of authority and the power of truth. We 
have been looking to every successive number of the New- 
York Review for such an article; but we have only found in- 
cidental allusions to the subject, evincing either an unwilling- 
ness to grasp it or 2 carelessness about presenting it at all. 

But we began our notice mainly with an intention to give a 
synopsis of the character and scope of the articles embraced 
in the present number. 

The first article is a-review of the ‘Memoirs of Sir Samuel 
Romilly ;’ it is well written and in # noble spirit. A hasty 
sketch of his life and of the valuable services which he ren- 
dered to the cause of justice and humanity, by his efforts in 
purifying the civil and criminal codes of their barbarities, by 
his unceasing parliamentary exertions for the preservation of 
official integrity, and by the influence of his illustrious exam- 
ple in favor of the mest unbending uprightness, both pubh!ic 
and private, aré cléarly and vigorously presented. It is well 
to hold up to the public attention the characters of such men; 
for thus is it that the public regard will be drawn away from 
unworthy objects and fixed, steadfastly and admiringly, upon 
such as are fit to be examples of virtue to all future ages. 
Romilly’s character is well said to have possessed an ‘ unspot- 
ted purity which temptation could not soil—that courageous 
integrity which knows no power greater than itself, and that 
laborious and enlightened benevolence which makes for its 
end and aim the increased virtue and happiness of the whole 
human race.’ 

The second article is a fine review of Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene.’ It is written with a clear and warm appreciation 
of the beauties of the great English bard, and sets forth fully 
and understanditigly the influence which the character of his 
age exerted upon his genius. The writer remarks the ex- 
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of his vocabulary, the majesty and richness of the stanza in 
which he wrote, and the dazzling splendor of his imagination. 
The latter part of the article discusses the chivalrous charae- 
ter of Spenser’s age, and the influence which this had upon 
the form and character of his immortal poem. 


Article third is upon the ‘ Doctrine of Temperaments.’ The 
writer discards the commonly received classification of tem- 
peraments, founded upon external indicia, and adopts in its 
stead the following : using the term diathesis, as more explicit 
than temperament: 1. the healthy diathesis; 2. the vitiated; 
3. the nervous; 4. the bilious; 5. the rheumatic; 6. the 
scrofulous, or phlegmatic. The remainder of the paper is 
occupied in defining the character and indications of each of 
these several diatheses. 


The fourth article isa highly instructive scientific review 
of the voluminous Report made by the Geologist of this State 
to the Legislature at its last session. The geological charac- 
ter of different sections of ihe State is discussed and the in- 
teresting results of the examination stated fully and clearly. 
A high encomium is passed upen the scientific ardor and qual- 
ifications of the geological corps.” We may as well remark, 
in this connection, our great surprise that the Legislature ot 
Vermont should appear so obstinately opposed to a scientific 
survey of that State. Their ‘ penny wise and pound foolish’ 
policy seems quite unjustifiable; for there is no State in the 
Union which possesses se strong inducements to cultivate a 
high scientific and literary character, or whose geological and 
topographical survey weuld present more useful and impoi- 
tunt results , than Vermont; and yet there is no other State 
whose Legislature are so determinately opposed to the appro- 
priation of a single dollar, for purposes of this kind. In 
additien to the ardent wishes of many of her most distinguish- 
ed citizens, and the strong recommendations of scientific men, 
who were requested by the Legislature to report their views 
upon the subject, Gevernor Jenison in his annual messages 
has repeatedly urged this measure upon them: still every pro- 
position of the kind has been uniformly rejected. 


The fifth article is the gem of the number. It is a strong 
eloquent and philosophic presentation.of the character ef 
Hami1ton, in all its matchless symmetry and unsullied pu- 
rity. It first presents the biography of Hamilton, setting 
forth the leading incidents of his life and the prominent fea- 
tures in his character; and then seeks to assign te him his 
true merit in the formation of the Federal Constitution.— 
The reviewer contends mest conclusively for the truth of 
Guizot’s remark, that “there is not in the Censtitution of the 
United States an element of order, of foroe, or ef duration, 
which Hamilton has not powerfully contributed to introduce 
into it and caused to predominate.”’ He vindicates him from 
the charge which party malignity iavented and party preju- 
dice has propagated, that he sought to estabilsh a monarchy, 
and concludes the article by a ‘ defensive plea against the old 


ticle cleses with the following beautiful and eloquent passage : 


‘© Of living enemies to the fair fame of Hamilton, we would 
fain believe there are and can be now but few—few so igno- 
rant in our land as not to be aware of the unpayable debt of 
gratitude this country owes his memory, in regard of all she 
was, and all she did, and, above all, what she now is; and 
fewer still so heartless, in either our own or any other land, 
as not to read in every transcript ef his life, however imperfect, 
the broad and bright lines of honor and true patriotism. For 
ourselves, at least, we must say, after perusing these volumes 
of his son, that we honor not the feelings of the citizen who is 
not moved by their perusal into a loftier love of country than 


fame and honor; and still less do we envy the heart of the 
man with whom tLe uniform truth and nobleness of Hamil- 
ton’s public career, his fearlessness ia the path of unpopular 
duty, his liberal and untiring zeal in defence of persecuted 
feebleness, his ready and overwhelming elequence wherever 
individual honor was concerned, or the rights of man invaded, 
or the claims of a gentle humanity forgotten—with whom, we 
say, all these deathless memorials of undying worth cannot 
outweigh the memory of departed feuds, put out the baleful 
fires of party, and sweeten ever the bitter waters of personal 


‘‘ Hamilton is now a name, not of party, but of history. He 
belongs to that mighty Past whose memories are ever the fair- 
est heritage of the Present—its wealth, its strength, its choicest 
storehouse of wisdém. Into that temple of historic truth Ham- 
ilton. has: now entered, and there stands among the effigies. or 





ceeding purity of Spenser's English, the thexhaustible weelth 





our national ancestry. Whoso now opens the doors of that 


slanders recently renewed in the Madisen papers.’ The ar- || 


belongs to mere vulgar patriotism, even to a jealous love for || «+ 


temple must do it with reverence toward the mighty ; 
Now te admit into it the lying spirit of party en 
deep sin against humanity, coming from whom it may, ‘ 
then, shall we think of a son of America who, w 

and unfilial hands, shall dare to stain with the foul touch of 
party what, in heathen phrase, we may well term the + 
Penates,’ the pure images of our household gods, of 
stand first, though not alone, Washington, H «Ota 
Jay?” aes | 

The sixth article is a review of ‘ Ranke’s History of the 
Popes,’ and is occupied mainly with an attempt to treceth 
causes which effected the retrogression to Catholicism of: 
states which, at the era of the Reformation, were rate 
among the supporters of the Protestant faith. The 
finds the chief influence in political causes. teat 

The seventh article is a review of Rénwick’s Chemistry and 
the Lectures upon Chemical Philosophy by M. Dumas, j; 
presents the claims of each to public confidence, argues the 
importance of the science, and gives slight, animated sketéhes 
from Dumas’s work of the Swedish chemist Scheele, of Prigg. 
ley, and of Lavoisier. 

The eighth article is a long statement of and argument upoa 
the Boundary Question, occupying no less than sixty-five pa, 
of the Review. It gives all the facts attending this long 
tracted discussion, and proves conclusively, as has often been 
done before, that the claim of the British to the territory in 
dispute is founded upon the sheerest sophistry. 

The number concludes with several brief and well written 
critical notices of new werks. 


(* The Review should have thought of all this ere it so belabered 
Tuomas JerreRson. ° Ea. N.Y.) 


From the Ladies’ Companion for Jan, 
IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
THE sun is bright, the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately élms I hear 
The blue-bird prophesying Spring. 
So blue yon winding river flows, 
It seems an outlet from the sky, 
Where. waiting till the west wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 
All things are new—the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest, 
And even the nest beneath the eaves— 
There are no birds in last year's nest. 
All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fullness of their first delight, 
And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 
Maiden! that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth—it will not stay ; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
‘or, oh! it is not always May! 
Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
‘o some good angel leave the rest, 
For Time will teach thee soon the trath— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
PARTS XXXVi, XXXVIL ? 
CHAPTER LVI. 
A day or twoafter the Quilp tea-party at the Wilderness, 
Mr. Swiveller walked into Sampson Brass’s office at the 


usual hour, and being alone in that Temple of oe 








ced his hat upon the desk, and taking from his pocket ® 
small parcel of black crape, applied himself to folding and 
pinning the same upon it, 2fter the manner of a hatha 
Having completed the construction of this appendage, 
surveyed his work with great complacency, and put 
hat on again—very much over one eye, to increase 
mournfulness of the effect. These arrangements pe 

to his'entire satisfaction, he thrust his hands into 

ets, and walked up and down the office with et 


eps. Ka 
“ Tt has always been the same with me,” said Mr. Swit 
eller, “always. *Twas ever thus—from childhood’s hea, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay, I never loved a tree 
flower but twas the first to fade away. I never one 
dear gazelle, to glad me with its soft black eye, but 
it came to know me well, and love me, it-was sure to mia 
ry a market-gardener.” : hide 
Overpowered by these reflections, Mr. Swiveller stoppee 
short at the client’s chair, and flung himself into 1t# ope# 
arms ' 


“ And this,” said Mr. Swiveller, with a kind of 
composure, ‘is life, I believe... Oh, certainly. 
Sroheeich Jeorl 
o' at rd at it, as lf he 
deterred by pecuniary considerations from spurnitig it 
his foot, “‘ I:shall wear this of weman’s pt 










remembrance of her with whom I shall never. 
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of the mazy ; whom I shall never more 


tence, 


’ murder the balmy. ha, ha!” 
ev “rocury fo oleate, ton thove shoal ear 
incongruity in the close of thisso uy, that Mr. Swiv- 
. did not wind up with a chee hilarious laugh, 


, would have been undoubtedly at variance with 

an reflections, but that, being in a theatrical mood, he 
ely achieved that performance which is designated in 
as “* jen, like a fiend,”—for it seems that 
your fiends always me | in syllables, and always in three 
gilables, never more nor less, which is a rem le pro- 

jn such gentry, and one worthy of remembrance. 
the baleful sounds had hardly died away, and Mr. Swiv- 
ler was still sitting in a very grim state in the client’s 
cir, when there came @ on if we may adapt the 

to his then humor, a knell—at the effice bell. Open-y 
ing the door with all speed, he beheld the expressive coun- 
tenance of Mr. Chuckster, between whom and himself ‘a 
fraternal greeting ensued. 

«You're devilish early at this pestiferous old slaughter- 
house,” said that gentleman, poising himself on one leg, 
und'shaking the other in an easy manner. 

“Rather,” returned Dick. 

« Rather!” retorted Mr. Chackster, with that air of grace- 
fal trifiag which so well became him. “J should thinkso 

, my good feller, do you know what o’clock it is— 
a nine a. m. in the morning ?” 

«Won't you come in?” said Dick. ‘“ Allalone. 
dlersolus. ‘”Tis now the witching—’” 

«* Hour of night !*” 

«* When churchyards yawn,’” 

* And graves give up their dead.’ ” 

At the end of this quotation in dialogue, each gentleman 
struck an attitude, and immediately subsiding into prose, 
walked into the office. Such morsels of enthusiam were 
common among the Glorious Apollos, and were indeed the 
jinks that bound them together, and raised them above the 
cold dull earth. 

“ Well, and how are you my buck ?” said Mr. Chuck- 
set, taking a stool. “I was forced to come into the city 
upon some little private matters of my own, and ceuld n’t 
pass the corner of the street without looking in, but upon 
my soul! did n’t expect to find you. It is so everlastingly 







Swiv 


Mr. Swiveller expressed his acknowledgments ; and it 
appearing on furthsr conversation that he was in good 
health, and that Mr. Chuckster was in the like enviable 
condition, both gentlemen, in compliance with a solemn 
custom of the ancient Brotherhood to which they belonged, 
joined in a fragment of the popular duet of “ All’s Well,” 
with & long shake at the end. 

“ And what’s the news ?” said Richard. 


“The town’s as flat, my dear feller,” replied Mr. Chuck- 
ster, “as the surface of a Dutch oven. There’s no news. 
By-the-bye, that lodger of yeurs is a most extraordinary per- 
son. He quite eludes the most vigorous comprehension 
yotknow. Never was such a feller!” 

“ What has he been doing now ?” said Dick. 

“By Jove, sir,” returned Mr. Chuckster, taking out an 
per ds giaoe the lid whereof was ornamented with a 
fox’s , curiously carved in brass, ‘‘ that man is an un- 
fathomable. Sir, that man has made friends with our ar- 
tiled clerk. There ’s no harm in him, but he is so amaze- 
ingly slow and soft. Now, if he wanted a friend, why 

n’the have one that knew a thing er two, and coulddo 
him some good by his manners and conversation. I have 
my faults too, sir,” said Mr. Chuckster. 

“No, no,” interposed Mr. Swiveller. 

“Oh yes I have, I have my faults, no man knows his faults 
better than I know mine. But,” said Mr. Chuckster, “I *m 
notmeek, My worst enemies—every man has his enemies, 
tir, and have mine—never accused me of being meek. 
And I tell you what, sir, if I had n’t more of these qualities 
that commonly endear man to man, than our articled clerk 
has, I’d steal a Cheshire cheese, tie it round my neck, and 
drown myself. I °ddie degraded, as I hadlived. 1 would 
upos my honor. 

Mr. Chuckster paused, rapped the fox’s head exactly on 
the nose with the knuckle ef the fore-finger, took a pinch 
of stuff, and looked steadily at Mr. Swiveller, as much as 
‘0 say that if he thought he was going to sneeze, he would 
find himself mistaken. 

.“Not contented, sir,” said Mr.Chuckster, “ with making 
friends with Abel, he has cultivated the acquaintance of 

r and mother. Since he came home from that 

> chase, he has been there—actually been there. 

He patronizes young Saobby besides ; youll find that he “ll 
Constantly coming backwards and forwards to ie pace : 
T don’t suppose that beyond the commen forms of civil- 
he has ever exchanged half-a dozen words with me. 
ho my soul, you know,” said Mr. Chuckster, 
head gravely, ‘this is altogether such a low- 

od affair, that if I didn’t feel for the governor, and 
W that he could never get on without me, I should be 
obliged to cut the connexion. Ishould have no alterna- 
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friend, stirred the fire to an excess-of sympathy, but said 


“As to Snob, sir,” pursued Mr. Chuckster with a 
tic look, * you "ll find he ‘ll turn out bad. In our 
ession we knew something of human nature, and take 
my word for it, that the feller that come back to work out 
that , will show himself one ef these days in histrue 
we. He’sa lone heap sir. ds be.” 

: roused, w probably have pur- 
sued this subject further, and in more : ‘ 
but for @ tap at the door, which seemed to announce 
arrival of somebody on business, and caused him to assume 9 
greater appearance of meekness than was perhaps quite 
consistent with his late declaration. Mr. Swiveller, hear- 
ing the same sound, caused his stool to revolve rapidly on 
one leg until it brought him to his desk, into which, having 
fo n in the sndden flurry of his spirits to part with the 
poker, he thrust it as he cried “Come in! ” 

Who should present himself but that very Kit who had 
been ‘the theme of Mr. Chuckster’s wrath! Never did man 
pluck up his courage so quickly, or look so fierce, as Mr, 
Chuckster when he found it was he. Mr. Swiveller stared 
at him for a moment, and then leaping from his stool, and 
drawing out the poker from its place of concealment, per- 
formed the broad-sword exercise with all the cuts and 
guards complete, in a species of frenzy. 

‘*Is the gentleman at home ?” said Kit, rather astonished 
by this uncommon reception. 

Before Mr. Swiveller could make any reply, Mr. Chuck- 
ster took eccasion to enter his indignant protest against this 
ferm of inquiry ; which he held to be of a disrespectful and 
snobbish tendency, inasmuch as the inquirer, seeing two 
gentlemen then and there present, sheuld have spoken of 
the other gentleman; or rather (for it was not impossible 
that the object of his search might be of inferior quality) 
should have mentioned his name, leaving it -to his hearers 
to determine~ his degree as they thought proper. Mr. 
Chuckster further remarked, that he had some reason to 
believe this form of address was personal to hintself, and 
that he was not a man to be trifled with, as certain snobs 
(whom he did not more particularly mention or describe) 
might find to their cost. 

**I mean the gentleman up stairs,” said Kit, turning to 
Richard Swiveller, ‘Is he at home?” 

“ Why ?” rejoined Dick. 

* Because, if he is, I have a letter for him.” 

“From whom?” said Dick. 

**From Mr. Garland.” 

Oh!” said Dick, with extreme politeness. ‘ Then you 
may hand it over, sir. And if you’re to wait for an answer, 
sir, you may waitin the passage, sir, which is an airy and 
well-ventilated apartment, sir.” 

“Thank you,” returned Kit. 
himself, if you please.” 

The excessive audacity of this retort so overpowered Mr. 
Chuckster, and so moved his tender regard for his friend’s 
honor, that he declared, if he were not restrained by official 
considerations, he must certainly have annihilated Kit upon 
the spot ; a resentment of the affront which he did consider, 
under the extraordinary circumstances of aggravation at- 
tending it, could not but have met with the proper sanction 
and approval of a jury of Enginesen, who, he had no doubt, 
would have returned a verdict Justifiable Homicide, 
coupled with a high testimony to the morals and character 
of m Avenger. ‘Mr. Swiveller, without being quite so hot 
upon the matter, was rather shamed by his friend’s excite- 
ment, and not a little puzzled how to act (Kit being quite 
cool and good-humored,) when the single gentleman was 
heard to call violently down the stairs. 

“Did n’t I see somebody for me, come in?” cried the 
ledger. 

** Yes, sir,” replied Dick. ‘Certainly, sir.” 

** Then where is he ?” roared the single gentleman. 

**He’s here, sir,” rejoined Mr. Swiveller. ‘ Now 
y' man, don’t you hear you ’reto go upstairs? Are 
you deaf ?” . F 

Kit did not appear to think it worth his while to enter into 
any further altercation, but hurried off and left the Glorious 
Apollos gazing at each other in silence. 

* Did n’t I tell youso?” said Mr. Chuckster, ‘ What 
do you think of that ?” 

’ Mr. Swiveller being in the main a good-natured fellow, 
and not perceiving in the conduct of Kit any villany of enor- 
mous magnitude, scarcely knew what answer to return. 
He was relieved from his perplexity, however, by the en- 
trance of Mr. Sampson and his sister Sally, at sight of whom 
Mr. Chackster precipitately retired. a3 

Mr. Braes and his lovely companien appeared to have 
been holding a consultation over their temperate breakfast, 
upon some matter of great interest and importance, Ow 
the occasion of such conferences, they generally appeared 
in the office some half an hour after their time, ané 
in a very smiling state, as though their late plots and design 
had tranquilised their minds and shed a light upon thei’ 
toilseme way. In the present instance, they seemed 


“ButI am to give it to 





Mr. Swiveller, who sat on another stodl opposite to his 








ticula) .. Miss Sally’s aspect being only kind, and 
Bras pie bend in an exceedingly jocose and light- 
arte inér. , : 







“Well, Mr: Richard,” said Brass. “How ‘are we this 
* Pretty sit,” replied Dick. ; 

* That ’s well,” said “Ha! ha! We should be 
gay as larks Mr. Richard—why not? It’sa pleasant world 
to live in, sir, avery popes vert, There are bad peo- 


ple in it; Mr. Ri , but if there were no bed ple, 
there would be no good la ers, Ha, ha! “Any tWhecsby 
the post this morning, Mr, Richard?” . 

Mx. Swiveller answered in the negative. 


“Ha!” said Brass, “no matter. If theres ‘little busi- 
ness y, there’ll be more to-morrow. A contented 
roa New sey“ isthe sweetness of existence. Any 
bedy been here, sir t” , 
so "Only my friend ”—replied Dick, May we ne "er want 
aa 

“ Friend,” Brass chimed in quickly, “or a bottle to give 


him. Ha, ha! That’s the way the ism’eitt A 
very good song, Mr. Richard, very donde T like the senti- 
ment of it. Ha, ha! Your friend’s the yo man from 


Witherden’s office, I think—yes—May we ne “er want a— 
Nobody else at all, been here, Mr. Richard 7” 

“Only somebody to the ledger,” replied Mr. Swiveller. 

** Oh, indeed!” cried Brass. ** Somebody to the lodger, 
eh? Ha,ha! May we ne’er want a friend, or a—Some- 
body to the lodger, eh, Mr. Richard ?” 

Yes,” said Dick, a little disconcerted by the exeessive 
baayeney of spirits which his employer displayed. “ With 

m now.” 

** With him now!” cried Brass; “Ha, ha!” There let 
*em be, merry and free, toor rul lol le. Eh, Mr. Richard ? 
Ha, ha!” “ 

* Oh certainly,” r-plied Dick. 

‘And who,” said Brass, shuffling among his pepers, 
** who is the | r’s visiter—net a lady visiter T hope, eh, 
Mr. Richard? The morals of the Marks you know, sir— 
‘when lovely woman stoops to folly ’—and all that—eh, 
Mr. Richard ?” 

* Anether young man, who belongs to Witherden’s too, 
or batt belongs there,” returned Richard. “Kit, they call 


“Kit,eh!” said Brass. ‘Strange name—name of @ 
dancing-master's fiddle, eh, Mr. Richard? Ha,ha! Kit’s 
there, is he ? oh!” 

Dick looked at Miss Sally, wondering that she did n’t 
check this uncommon exuberance en the part of Mr. Samp- 
sen; but as she made no attempt to do so, and rather ap- 
peared to exhibit a tacit acquiescence in it, he concluded 
_ aber had just been cheating somebody, and receiving 

e bill. 

* Will you have the goodness, Mr. Richard,” said Brass, 
taking 8 letter from his desk, “ just to step over to Peck- 
ham Rye with thet? There ’s no answer, but it ’s rather 
particular and should go by hand. Charge the office with 
your coach hire back, you know; do n’t spare the office ; 

et as much out of it as you can—clerk’s motto—Eh, Mr. 
Richard ? Ha, ha!” 

Mr. Swiveller polomely doffed the aquatic jacket, put on 
his coat, took down his hat from its peg, pocketed the let- 
ter, and departed. Directly he was gone, uprose Miss Sally 
Brass, and smiling sweetly at her brother (who nodded and 
smote his nose in return) withdrew also. 

Sampson Brass was no sooner left alone, than he set the 
office door wide open, and establishing himself at his desk 
directly opposite, so that he could not fail to see any body 
who came down stairs and passed out at the street door, 
began to write with extreme cheerfulness and assiduity ; 


humming as he did so, in a voice that was any but 
musical, certain vocal snatches which appeared to have 
reference to the union between Church State, inasmuch 


as they were compounded of the Evening Hymn and God 
save the King. 

Thus, the attorney of Bevis Marks sat, and wrote, and 
hummed, for a long time, except when he stopped to 
with a very cunning face, and hearing nothing, went hum- 
ming louder, and writing slower than ever. At Jength, in 
one of those pauses, he ard bin lodgers dope pnsm® and 
shut, and foo’ ing down the stairs. Then Mr. 
Brass left off writing entirely, and with his pen in his hand 
hummed his very loudest; shaking his head meanwhile 
from mp noe a man whose waels Sout was in the 
music, iling in a manner quite se . ain 

It was towards this moving spectacle that the staircase 
and the sweet sounds guided Kit, on whose arrival before 
his door, Mr. Brass his singing, but not his smalin 
ind nodded afiably, at the same time beckoning to him wi 


his Bag 20%", 

y “ued Mt. Bram, in the pleasantest way imagina- 
* how do you ¥e ; 

hibeing —— shy of his friend, made a suitable reply, 

and bed his hand. upon. the lock of the street door when 


* You are not to go, if you plese, eo 5 said = attor- 
ney in a mysterious and yet business-like way. ‘ou are 
to ctup in kere; if in Dear me, dear me! When 


Llook af you,” uid the lawyer, quitting his stool, and 





standing before the fire with his back towards dt, “bam 





a 


reminded of the sweetest little face that ever my eyes be- 


held. I remember your coming there twice or thrice when || 


we were in possession. Ah Kit, my dearfellow, gentlemen 
in my profession have such painful duties to perform some- 
times that you need n’t envy us—you need n’t indeed !” 
“| don’t, sir,” said Kit, ‘ though it ign’t for the like of 
> 


me to judge. 4 

Our. consolation, Kit,” pursued the lawyer, look- 
ing at. him in a sort of pensive abstraction, “is, that al- 
though we cannot turn away the wind, we can soften it ; 
we can temper it, if I may say so, to the shorn lambs.” 

“Shorn indeed!” thought Kit. “ Pretty close!” But 
he did n’t say so. _ ' . 

“ On that occasion, Kit,” said Mr. Brass, “ on that occa- 
sion that I have just-alluded to, I had a hard battle with 


Mr. Quilp (for Mr. Quilp ig a very hard man) to obtain 
them the Igence they had. It might have cost me a 
client. But ring virtue inspired me, and I 4 


“He ’s not so bad after all,” thought honest Kit, as 

attorney pursed up his lips and looked like a man who was 
with his better feelings. b 

bed roappet you, Kit,” said Brass with emotion. “I saw 
eneugh of your conduct at that time to respect you, mor 
your station is humble, and your fortune lowly. It isn’t th 
waistcoat that I look at. It is the heart.. The checks in 
the waistcoat are but the wires of the cage. But the heart 
is the bird. Ah! How many sich birds are perpetuall 
moult.ng, and putting their beaks through the wiresto pe 
at all mankind!” s : 

This poetic figure, which Kit took to be in special allu- 
sion to his own. checked waistcoat, quite overcame him ; 
Mr. Brass’s voice and manner added not a little to its ef- 
fect, fer he discoursed with all the mild austerity of a her- 
mit, and wanted but a cord round the waist of his rusty sur- 
tout, and a skull on the chimney-piece, to be completely set 
up in that line of business. a . 

* Well, well,” said Sampson, smiling as good men smile 
when they compassionate their own weakness er that of 
their fellow creatures, “this is wide of the bull’s-eye.— 
You ’re to take that, if you please.” Ashe spoke, he point- 
ed to acouple of half-crowns upon the desk. 

Kit looked at the coins, and then at Sampson, and hesi- 
tated. 

“ For yourself,” said Brass. 

“From ——” . 

‘No matter about the person they came from,” replied 
the 'awyer. ‘‘Say me, if you like. We have eccentric 
friends overhead, Kit, and we musn’t ask questions or talk 
too much—you understand. You’re to take them, that’s 
all ; and between you and me, I don’t think they ’ll be the 
last you “ll have to take from the same place. I hope not. 
Good bye, Kit. Good bye!” 

With many thanks, and many more self-reproaches for 
having on such slight grounds suspected one who in their 
very conversation turned out such a different man from 
what he had supposed, Kit took the money and made the 
best of his way home. Mr. Brass remained airing himself 
at the fire ; aud resumed his vocal exercise, and his ser- 
aphic smile, simultaneously. 

** MayI come in?” said Miss Sally, peepin 


** Oh yes, you may come in,” returned her Cathee, 


* Ahem ?” hed Miss Brass, interrogatively. 
‘ Yes,” re Sampson, “I should say as good as 
one.” od 


CHAPTER LVII. 
Mr. Chuckster’s indignant apprehensions were net with- 
out foundation. Certainly the friendship between the sin- 
le gentleman and Mr. Garland was not suffered to cool, 
ut had a rapid growth and flourished ase They 
were soon in habits of constant*intercourse and communi- 
cation; and the single gentleman laboring at this time un- 
der a slight attack of illness—the consequence most proba- 
bly of his late excited feelings and subsequent disappoint- 
ment—furnished a reason for their holding yet more fre- 
quent ence ; sothat some one of the inmates of 
Abel Gottage, Finchley, came backwards and forwards be- 
tween that and Bevis Marks, almost every day. 

As the pony had now thrown off all disguise, and with- 
out any mi of the matter or beating about the bush, 
sturdily refased to be driven by anybedy but Kit, it generally 
happened that whether old Mr. Garland came, or Mr. Abel, 
Kit was of the y. Of all messages and inquiries, Kit 
was in right of his position the bearer; thus it came about 
that, while the single gentleman remained indi , Kit 

into Bevis Marks every morning with nearly as mach 
regularity as the General Postman. . 

Mr. Sampsen Brass, who no doubt had his reasons for 
joc are te him, soon learnt to distinguish the 
pony’s trot the clatter of the little chaise at the corner 
of the street. Whenever this sound reached his ears, he 
would immediately lay down his pen and fall to rubbing his 
hands and exhibiting the greatest glee. 

“He, hat” he would cry. “ Here’s'the pony again. 


9 pe pony, extremely docile, eh, Mr. Richard, 
eh, sir 

Dick weuld return some matter-of-course reply, and Mr. 
Brass, standing on the bottom rail of his stool, so as to get 
of the window-blind, 


a view of the street over the top 





the || like him 
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~“ The old tleman again!” he would exclaim . “a very 
griipeconanind Cd gentleman, Mr. Richard—charming coun- 
tenance sir—extremely.calm—benevolence in every pater, 
sit, He-quite realises my idea of King Lear, as he ap- 
peared when in possession of his kingdom, Mr. Richard— 
the same good-humor, the same white hair and partial bald- 
ness, the same liability to be imposed upon. ! A sweet 
subject for contemplation sir, very sweet!” . 

Then, Mr. Garland having alighted and gone up-stairs, 
Sampson would nod and smile to Kit from the window, and 
presently walk out into the street to greet him, when some 
such conversation as the following would ensue. _ 

“ Admirably groomed, Kit”—Mr. Brass is patting the 
peny—“ does you great Gig gm od sleek and bright 
to be sure. He literally looks as if he had been varnished 
all ever.” . 

Kit touches his hat, smiles, Rg the pony himself, and 
expresses his conviction, ‘‘ that Mr. Brass will not find many 


** A beautiful animal indeed!” cries Brass. ‘ Sagacious 
too!” 

Bless you!” replies Kit, “he knows what you say to 
him as well as a Christian does.” 

** Dees he indeed !” cries Brass, who has heard the same 
thing in the same place from the same persen in the same 
words a dozen times, but is paralysed with astonishment 
notwithstanding. ‘* Dear me!” 

**[ little thought the first time I saw him, sir,” says Kit, 
pleased with the attorney’s strong interest in his favorite, 
**that I should come to be as intimate with him as I am 
now.” 

* Ah!” rejoins Mr. Brass, brim-full of moral precepts and 
love of virtue. ‘A charming subject of reflection for you, 
very charming. A subject of proper pride and congratula- 
tion, Christopher. Honesty is the best policy. I always 
find it so myself. I lest forty-seven pound ten by being hon- 
est this morning. But it’s all gain, it’s all gain'” 

Mr. Brass slyly tickles nose with his peu, and looks at 
Kit with the water standing in his eyes. Kit thinks that if 
ever there was a good man who belied his appearance, that 
man is Sampson Brass. 

** A man,” says Sampson, “‘ who loses forty-seven pound 
ten in one morning by his honesty, is a man to be envied. 
If it had been eighty pound, the luxuriousness of feeling 
would have been increased. Every pound lost would have 
been a hundred weight of happiness gained. The still, 
small voice, Christopher,” cries Brass smiling, and tapping 
himself en the bosom, “is a singing comic songs within me, 
and all is happiness and joy !” 

Kit is so improved by the conversation, and finds it go so 
completely home to his feelings, that he is considering what 
he shall say, when Mr. Garland appears. The old gentle- 
man is helped into the chaise with great obsequiousness by 
Mr. Sampson Brass; and the pony, after shaking his head 
several times, and standing for three or four minutes with 
all his four legs planted firmly on the ground as if he had 
made up his mind never to stir from that spot, but there to 
live and die, suddenly darts off without the smallest notice, 
at the rate of twelve English miles an hour. Then Mr. 
Brass and his sister (who has joined him at the door) ex- 
change an odd kind of smile—not at all a pleasant one in 
its expression—and return to the society ‘of Mr. Richard 
Swiveller, who, during their absence, has been regaling 
himself with various feats of pantomime, and is discovered 
at his desk, in a very flushed and heated condition, violently 
scratching out nothing with half a pexknife. 


Whenever Kit came alone, and without the chaise, it al- 
ways happened that Sampson Brass was reminded of ssme 
mission, calling Mr. Swiveller, if not to Peckham Rye again, 
at all eventsto some pretty distant place from which he 
could not be expected to return for two or three hours, or 
in all probability a much longer period, as that gentleman 
was not, to say the truth, renowned for using great expedi- 
tion on such occasions, but rather for protracting and spin- 
ning out the time to the very utmost limit of possibility. 
Mr. Swiveller ont of sight, Miss Sally immediately with- 
drew. Mr. Brass would then set the office-door wide open, 
hum his old tune with great gayety of heart, and smile se- 
am weg as before. Kit coming down-stairs would be 
called in; entertained with some moral and agreeable con- 
versation; perhaps entreated to mind the office for an in- 
stant while Mr. Brass stepped over the way ; and afterward 
stages with one or two half-crewns as the case might 

. This occurred so often, that Kit, nothing doubting but 
that they came from the single gentleman, who had already 
rewarded his mother with great liberality, could not enough 
admire his generosity; an bods i so many cheap presents 
for her, and for little Jacob, and for the baby, and for Bar- 
bara to boot, that one or other of them was having some 
new trifle every day of their lives. 

While these acts and deeds were in ess in and out 
of the office of Sampson Brass, Richard Swiveller, being 
often left alone therein, began to find the time heavy 
on his hands. For the better preservation of his cheerful- 
ness therefore, and te prevent his faculties from rusting, he 
provided himself with a cribbage-board and pack of cards, 





would take am ebservation of the 


Visitors: 





and accustomed himself to play at cribbage with a dummy, 
fortwenty, thirty, or sometimes even fifty pounds 













a side, besides many hazardous bets to a i ; 
As these games were ve slewiy oqpieneet note 
ing the magnitude of the interests involved, Mr. Sw; 
began to think that on those evenings when Mr. 
Brass were out (and they often wert out now) he hear 
kind of snorting or hard-breathing sound in the direction gf 
the door, which it occurred to him, after some Bag 
must proceed from the small servant, who always he 
cold from damp living. Looking intently that way one night, 
he plainly distinguished an eye gleaming and glistenj 
the keyhole ; and having now no thought that his suspicions te 
were correct, he stole softly to the door, and pounced 

her ae - was aware of his ee h. 7 

“Oh! I did n’t mean any harm,indeed. U; , j 
I did n’t,” cried the small servant, i "ike tae 

erone. “ It’s so very dull, down stairs. Please don 
tell upon me; please do n’t.” 

“Tell upon you!” said Dick. “Do you mean 
you were looking through the keyhole for company 1 
** Yes, upon my word I was,” replied the smal] 

“How long have you been cooling your eye there?” 
said Dick. 

“Oh, ever since you first began to play them cards, and 
long before.” 

Vague recollections of several fantastic exercises with 
which he had refreshed himself after the fatigues of bug. 
ness, and to all of which, no doubt, the small servant was, 
party, rather disconcerted jMr. Swiveller ; but he was not 
very sensitive on such points, and recovered himself 

“* Well—come in”—he said, after a little consideration, 
**Here—sit down, and I ’Il teach you how to play.” 

“Oh! I durstn’t do it,” rejoined the small servant; 
‘* Miss Sally °d kill me, if she know’d I came up here,” 

“* Have you got a fire down stairs?” said Dick.” 

**A very little one,” replied the small servant. 

** Miss Sally could n’t kill me if she know’d I went dows 
there, se I’ll come,” said Richard, putting the cards into 
his pocket. “‘Why how thin you are! What do you 
mean by it ?” 

**Tt an’t my fault.” y 

**Could you eat any bread and meat?” said Dick, tak. 
ing down his hat. ‘Yes? Ah! I thought so. Did you 
ever taste beer ?” 

**T had a sip of it once,” said the small servant. 

‘* Here ’s astate of things!” cried Mr. Swiveller, raising 
his eyes to the ceiling. ‘‘She never tasted it—it can’t be 
tasted ina sip! Why, how old are you?” 

* { don’t know. 
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to my 


Mr. Swiveller opened his eyes very wide, and appeared 
thoughtful for a moment ; then bidding the child mind the 
door untill he came back, vanished straiglitway. 

Presently he returned, followed by the boy from the pub- 
lic house, who bore in one hand a plate of bread and beef, 
and in the other a great pot, filled with some very fragrant 
compound, which sent forth a grateful steam, and was in- 
deed choice _ made after a particular recipe which Mr. 
Swiveller had imparted to the landlord at a period when he 
was deep in his books and desirous to conciliate his friend- 
ship. Relieving the boy of his burden at the door, and 
charging his little companion to fasten it to prevent sur 
prise, Mr. Swiveller followed her into the kitchen, 

“There!” said Richard, putting the plate before her. 
“First of all, clear that off, and then you'll see what's 
next.” 

** Next,” said Dick, handing the purl, ‘‘take a pullat 
that ; but moderate your transports, you know, for you Te 
not used to it. Well, is it good?” : 

“Oh! isn’t it?” said - — ry’ mars sa 

“Mr. Swiveller appeared gratified beyon expression 
by this reply, and took a long draught himself, steadfastly 
regarding his companion while he did se. These prelimin- 
aries disposed of, he applied himself to teaching her the 
game, which she soon learnt tolerably well, being both 
sharp-witted and cunning. 

** Now,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting two sixpences into 
a saucer, and trimming the wretched candle, when the 
cards had been cut and dealt, “‘ those are the stakes. 
you win, you get em all. If I win, I get’em. To make 
it seem more real and pleasant, I shall call you the Mah 
chioness, do you hear?” i 

The small servant nodded. 

“ Then, Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, “ fire away!” 

The Marchioness, holding her cards very tight in both 
hands, considered which to play, and Mr. Swiveller, assur 
ing the gay and fashionable air which such society 
took another pull at the tankard, and waited for her lead 

Tr: a 


, CHAPTER LVIII. . 
Mr. Swiveller and his played several rubbers 
varying success, until the loss of three sixpences, the 
sinking of the purl, and the striking of ten o'clock, 
to pars, fo that gentleman mindful of the flight of Time, 
the expediency of withdrawing before Mr. Sampson and 
Sally Brass returned. ? 
i gba object in Mae ™" comeene-n F pete 
eller, “I shall ask your ladyship’s ission to put the! 
in my pocket, and % retire from the p when It 
finished this tankard; merely » Marchioness, 
since life like a river is flowing, I care not how fast it 
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: while such purl on the bank still is growing, and 
gag a the aes as they run. Marchioness, your 
health. You will excuse my wearing my hat, but the palace 
ig damp, and tho marble floor is—if I may be allowed the ex- 


precaution against this latter inconvenience, Mr. 
ee + bad been sitting for some time with his feet on the 
hod, in which attitude he now gave utterance to these apol- 


ogetic observations, and slowly sipped the last choice drops of 


i Baron Sampsono Brasso and his fair sirter are (you 
tel] me) at the Play 7” said Mr. Swiveller, leaning his leftarm 
peavily upon the table, and raising his voice and his right leg 
ser the manner of & theatrical bandit. 

The Marchioness nodded. 

“Ha!” said Mr. Swiveller, with a portentous frown. 
«’T jg well. Marchioness!—but no matter. Some wine 
there. Ho!” He illustrated these melo-dramatic morsels by 

the tankard to himself with great humility, receiving 
it haughtily, drinking from it thirstily, and smacking his lips 
ee ail servant, who was net so well conversant with 
theatrical conventionalities as Mr. Swiveller (having indeed 
never seen @ play, or heard one spoken of, except by chance 

chinks of doors and in other forbidden places), was 
rather alarmed by demonstrations so novel in their nature, 
and showed her concern so plainly in her looks, that Mr. Swi- 
yeller felt it necessary to discharge his brigand manner for ene 
more suited to private life, as he asked, 

“Do they often go where glory waits "em, and leave you 


“Qh, yes; I believe they do,” returned the small ser- 
vant. “ Miss Sally ’s such a one-er for that, she is.” 

“Such a what?” said Dick. 

“Sach a one-er,”’ returned the Marchioness. 

After a moment’s reflection, Mr. Swiveller determined to 
forego his responsible duty of setting her right, and to suffer 
her to talk on; as it was evident that her tongue was loosen- 
ed by the purl, and her opportunities for conversation were 
not so frequent as to render a momentary check of little con 
sequence. 

“They sometimes go to see Mr. Quilp,” said the small 
servant with ashrewd look ; ‘‘ they go toa many places, bless 

” 


mu Is Mr. Brass a wunner ?” said Dick. 

“Not half what Miss Sally is, he isn’t,” replied the small 
servant, shaking her head. “ Bless you, he’d never do any 
thing without her.” 

“Oh! he wouldn’t, would n’t he?” said Dick. 

“ Miss Silly keeps him in such erder,” said the small ser- 
vant; “he always asks her advice, he does; and he catches 
itsometimes. Bless you, you wouldn’t believe how much he 
catches it.” 

“T suppose,” said Dick, “that they consult together a good 
deal, and talk about a great many people—about me for in- 
stance, sometimes, eh, Marchioness ?”’ 

The Marchioness nodded amazingly. 

“ Complimentary 1?” said Mr. Swiveller. 

The Marchioness changed the motion of her head, which 
had not yet left off nedding, and suddenly began to shake it 
from side to side with a vehemence which threatened to dis- 
locate her neck. 

“Humph!” Dick muttered. ‘‘ Weuld it be any breach of 
confidence, Marchioness, to relate what they say of the hum- 
ble individual whe has now the honor te—?” 

“ Miss Selly says you’re a funny chap,” replied his friend. 

“ Well, Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, ** that’s not un- 
complimentary. Merriment, Marchieuess, is not a bad or 
degrading quality. Old King Cole was himself a merry old 
woul, if we may put any faith in the pages of history.” 

“But she says,” pursued his companion, “ that you an’t to 
be trusted.” 


“ Why, really, Marchioness,”’ said Mr. Swiveller, thought- 
fully; “ several ladies and gentlemen—not exactly p:ofession- 
al persons, but tradespeople, ma'am, tradespeople—have 
made the same remark. The obscure citizen who keeps the 
hotel over the way, inclined strongly to that opinion to-night 
when I ordered him to prepare the banquet. It's a pepular 
prejudice, Marchioness; and yet I am sure I don’t know 
why, for I have been trusted in my time toa considerable 
amount, and I can safely say that I never forsoek my trust until 
it deserted me—never. Mr. Brass is of the same opinion, J 
suppose 7” 

His friend nodded again, with acunning look which seemed 
to hint that Mr. Brass held stronger opinions on the su ject 
than his sister; and seeming to recollect herself, added im: 
Poringly, “But don’t you ever tell upon me, or I shall be 

to death.” 

“ Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, rising, “the word of e 
gentleman is as good as his bond—sometimes better; as in 
the present case, where his bond might prove but a doubtful 
tort of security. Iam your friend, and I hope we shall play 
many more rubbers together in this same saloon. But, Mar- 





:” added Richard, stopping in his way to the door,|| 


and wheeling slowly round upon the small servant, who was 
i with the candle; “‘ it occurs to me that you must be 
ran cotant habit of airing your eye at keyholes, to know 





“I only wanted,” replied the trembling Marchioness, “ to 
know where the key of the safe was hid; that was all; and I 
would n’t have taken much, if I had found it—only enough to 
squench my ” 

“You didn’t find it, then?” said Dick. “ But of course 
you didn't, or you'd be-plumper. Good night, Marchioness. 
Fare thee well, and if for ever, then for ever fare thee well— 
and put up the chain, Marchioness, in case of accidents.”’ 

ith this parting injunction, Mr. Swiveller emerged from 
the house; and feeling that he had by this time taken quite 
as much to drink as promised to be good for his constitution, 
(purl being a rather streng and heady compound,) wisely re- 
solved to betake himself to his lodgings, and to bed at once 
Homeward he went therefore; and his apartments (for he 
still retained the plural fiction) being at no great distance 
from the office, he was soon seated in his own bed-chamber, 
where, having pulled off one beot and forgotten the other, he 
fell into deep cogitation. 

“ This Marchi ,”’ said Mr. Swiveller, folding his arms, 
“is a very extraordinary per “surrounded by m ies, 
ignorant ef the taste of beer, u inted with own 
name (which is less remarkable,) and taking a limited view 
of society through the keyholes of doors—can these things 
be her destiny, or has some unknown person started an op- 
positien to the decrees of fate? It is a most inscrutable and 
unmitigated staggerer !”” 

When his meditations had attained this satisfactory point, 
he became aware of his remaining boot, of which, with un- 
impaired solemnity, he proceeded to divest himself; shaking 
> — with exceeding gravity all the time, and sighing 

eeply. 

“* These rubbers,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting on his night- 
cap in exactly the same style as he wore his hat, “‘ remied 
me of the matrimonial fireside. Cheggs’s wite plays crib 
bage; all-fours likewise. She rings the changes on ’em now. 
From sport to sport they hurry her, to banish her regrets, 
and when they win a smile frem her, they think that she for- 
gets—but she don’t. By this time, I should say,” added 
Richard, getting his left cheek into profile, and looking com- 
placently at the reflection of a very little scrap of whisker in 
the looking-glass; “ by this time, I should say, the iron has 
entered into her soul. It serves her right !” 

Melting from this stern and obdurate, into a tender and 
pathetic mood, Mr. Swiveller groaned a little, walked wildly 
up and down, and even made a show of tearing his hair, 
which however he thought better of, and wrenched the tassel 
from his nightcap instead. At last, undressing himself with 
a gloomy resolution, ke got into bed. 

Some men in his blighted position would have taken to 
drinking ; but Mr. Swiveller had taken to that before, he only 
took, on receiving the news that Sophy Wackles was lost to 
him for ever, to playing the flute; thinking after mature con- 
sideration that it was a good, sound, dismal occupation, not 
only in unison with his own sad thoughts, but calculated to 
awaken a feliow feeling in the bosoms of his neighbors. In 
pursuance of this resolution, he now drew a litile table to his 
bedside, and arranging the light and a small oblong music- 
book to the best advantage, took his flute from its box, and 
began to play most mournfully. 

The air was ‘ Away with melancholy’—a composition, 
which, when it is played very slowly on the flute in bed. with 
the further disadvantage of being performed by a gentleman 
but imperfectly acquainted with the instrument, who repeats 
one note a great many times before he can find the next, has 
not a lively effect. Yet for half the night, or more, Mr. Swi- 
veller, lying sometimes on his back with his eyes upon the 
ceiling, and sometimes half out of bed to correct himself by 
the book, played this unhappy tune over and over again; 
never leaving off, save for a minute or two at a time to take 
breath and svliloquize avout the Marchioness, and then be- 
gianing again with renewed viger. It was not until he had 
quite exhausted his several subjects of meditation, and had 
breathed into the flute the whole sentiment of the purl down 
to its very dregs, and had nearly maddened the people of the 
house, and at both the next dvors, and over the way—that he 
shut the music-book, extinguished the candle, and finding 
himself greatly lightened and relieved in his mind, turnea 
round and fell asleep. 

He awoke in the morning much refreshed ; and heving ta- 
ken half an hour’s exercise at the flute, and graciously re- 
ceived a notice to quit from his landlady, who had been in 
waiting for that purpose since the dawn of day, repaired to 
Bevis Marks; where the beautiful Sally was already at her 
post, bearing in her locks a radiance mild as that which 
beameth from the moon. 

Mr. Swiveller acknowledged her presence by a nod, and 
exchanged bis coat for the eons jacket; which usually 
took some time in fitting on, for uence of a tightness 
in the sleeves, it was only to be got into by a series of strug- 
gles, This difficuity overcome, he took his seat at the desk. 

“Tsay”—quoth Miss Brass, abruptly on 
“you haven't seen a silver pencil-case this , have 

out” 
at” I didn’t meet any in the street,” rejoined Mr. Swiveller. 
Lent ans 0 poner ceee ss eepeaimye pearance— 
but as he was in company with an ly pen- and a 


ng toothpick, with whom he was in earnest con’ 
T felt a delicacy in speaking to them.” 











“No, but have you?” returned Miss Brass. “Seriously, 
you know.” 

“ What e dull dog you must be to ask me such # question 
seriously,” said Mr. Swiveller. “Haven't I this moment 

py , all I know is,” Miss Sally, “that it’s not — 
to be found, and that it disappeared one this week, when 
[ left it on the desk.” “v 

“ Halloa!” thought Richard, “I hope the Marchioness 
hasn’t been at work here.” 

“ There was a knife too,” said Miss Sally, “of the same 
pattern. They were given te me by father, years ago, 
chad a You haven't sniesed anything yourself, 

ve you 7” 

Mc. Swiveller involuntarily clapped his bands to the jacket 
to be quite sure that it was a jacket and not a skirted coat ; 
and having satisfied himself of the safety of this, his only 
moveble in Bevis Marks, made answer in the tive. 

“It’s a very unpleasant thing, Dick "said Mise Brass, 
pulling out the tin-box and refreshing herself with a pinch 
of snuff; “but between you end me—between friends you 
know, for if Sammy knew it, I should never hear the Jast of 
it—some of the office money, too, that has been left about, 
has gore in the same way. In particular, I have missed 
three half-crowns et three different times.” 

“ You don’t mean that,” cried Dick. “ Be careful what 
you say, old boy, for this is a serious matter. Are yeu quite 
sure? Is there no mistake ?” 

“Tt is so, and there can’t be any mistake at all,”’ rejoined 
Miss Brass emphatically. 

“ Then, by Jove,” thought Richard, laying down his pen, 
**T am afraid the Marchioness is done for!” 

The more he discussed the subject in his thoughts, the 
more probable it appeared to Dick that the miserabie little 
servant was the culprit. When he considered on what a 
spare allowance of food she lived, how neglected and untaught 
she was, and hew her natural cunning had been sharpened by 
necessity and privation, he scarcely doubted it. And yet he 
pitied her so much, and felt so unwilling to have a matter of 
such gravity disturbing the oddity of their acquaintance, that 
he thought, and thought truly, that rather than reoeive fifty 
pounds down, he would have the Marchieness preved inno- 
cent. 

While he was plunged in very profound and serious medi- 
tation upon this theme, Miss Sally sat shaking her head with 
an sir of great mystery and doubt, when the voice of her 
brother Sampson, caroling a cheerful strain, was heard in 
the passage, and that gentleman himself, beaming with virtu- 
ous smiles, appeared. 

“ Mr. Ri , sir, good oe — we are again, sir, 
entering upon another day, our bodies strengthened by 
slumber and breakfast, and our spirits fresh and flowing.— 
Here we are, Mr. Richard, rising with the sun to run our 
little course—our course of duty, sir—and like him get through 
our day’s work with credit to ourselves and advantage to our 
fellow-creatures. A charming reflection sir, charming |” 

While he addressed his clerk in these Mr. Brass 
was somewhat ostentatiously engaged in minutely examining 
and holding up against the light a five-pound bank note, which 
he had brought in, in his hand. 

Mr. Richard not receiving his remarks with anything like 
enthusiasm, his employer turned his eyes to his face, and ob- 
served that it wore a troubled expression. 

“ You're out of spirits, sir,” said Brass. “ Mr. Richard 
sir, we should fall to work cheerfully, and not in a despondent 
state. It becomes us, Mr. Richard, sir, to—"’ 

Here the chaste Sarah heaved a loud sigh. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Sampson, “you teo! Is anything 
the matter? Mr. Richard, sir—” 

Dick, glancing at Miss Sally, saw that she was making sig- 
nals to him, to acquaint her brother with the subject of their 
recent conversation. As his own position was pot a very 
pleasant one until tke matter was set at rest one way or other, 
he did so; and Miss Brass plying ber snufl-box at a most 
was-eful rate, corroborated his ——- F 

The countenance of Sampson fell, anxiety rtey tap 
his features. Instead of ely bewailing the loss of 
his money, as Miss Sally expected, he walked on tiptoe 
to the door, opened it, looked outside, shut it softly, returned 
on tiptoe, and said in a whisper, 

“ This ts a most extraordinary and painful 
Mr. Richard, sir, a most painful circumstance. The fact is, 
that I myself have mi several small sums from ive de-k 
of late, and have refrained from meationes be hoping that 
accident would discover the offender ; but it has not done so 
—it has not done so. Saily—Mr. Richard, sir—this is 6 

rticulatly distressing affair!” 

“* Sampson spoke, he laid the bank-note upon the desk 
among some papers, in an absent manner, and thrust his 
hands into his pocke's. Richard Swiveller pointed to it, and 
admonished him to take it up. 

“No, Mc, Richard, sir,” rejoined Brass with emotion, “ I 
will not take it up. I will let it lie there, sir. To take it op, 
Mr. Richard, sir, would imply 1 doubt.of you; and in. you, 

unlimited coniid We will let it lie there, 


Fae eS ell tox take by ” 
sir, we will not any mesns. 
With es Mr. Brass patted him twice pay oa on the showl- 





der, in a most friendly manner, and entreated him to believe 











fist, 
she had, and chipped a piece out of it too; but that was not 
her meaning. e 

“ Well,” cried anxiously. “Go on, will you?” 

“ Why,” replied his sister with an air of triumph, “ has n’t 
there been somebody always coming in and eut of this office 
for the last three or four weeks? has’nt that somebody been 
left alone in it sometimes 1—thanks to you; and do you mean 
to tell me that that somebody is n’t the thief?” 

‘* What somebody?” blustered Brass 


“ Mr. Garland’s young man?” 

“* To be sure.” 

“Never!” cried Brass. “Never. [I'll not hear of it. 
De n’t tell me—” said Sampson, shaking his head, and work- 
ing with both his hands as if he were clearing away ten thou- 
sand cobwebs. ‘‘1’ll never believe it of him. Never.” 

“I say,” repeated Miss Brass, tsking another pinch of 
enuff, “ that he ’s the thief.” 

“I say,” returned Sampson violently, “that he is not. 
What de you mean? Howdare you? Are characters te be 
whi away like this? Do you know that he’s the hon- 
estest and faithfullest fellow that ever lived, and that he has 
an irreproachable good name? Come in, come in.” 

These last words were not addressed to Miss Sally, though 
they partook of the tone in which the ind‘gaant remonstrances 
that preceded them hed been uttered. They were addressed 
to some who had knocked at the office-door; and they 
had hardly passed the lips of Mr. Brass, when this very Kit 
looked in. 

“Is the gentleman up stairs, sir, if you please ?” 

“ Yes, Kit,” said Brass, still fired with an honest = 
tion and frowning with knotted brows upon his sister; ‘“ Yes, 
Kit, he is. I am glad to see you, Kit. I am rejoiced to see 
you. Look in again as you come down stairs, Kit. That 
lad a robber!” cried Brass, when he had withdrawn, “ with 
that frank and open countenance. I’d trust him with untold 
gold. Mr. Richard, sir, have the goodness to step directly to 
Wrasp & Co.'s in Broad street, and inquire if they have had 
instructions to r in Carkem and Painter. That lad a 
robber,” cacheedl| _ flushed and heated with his wrath. 
“ Am I blind, deaf, siily? do I know no of human nature 
when I see it beforeme? Kitarobber! Bah!” 

Flinging this final interjection at Miss Sally with imeasura- 
ble scorn and contempt, Sampson Brass thrust his head into 
his desk as if te shut the base world from his view, and 
breathed defiance from under its haif closed lid. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Whz-n Kit, having discharged bis errand, came down stairs 
feom the single gentieman’s p ooxeney: after the lapse of a 
quarter of an hourer so, Mr. pson Brass was alone in the 
office. He was not singing as usual, nor was he seated at his 
desk. The open door showed him standi-g before the fire 
with his back toward it, and looking so very strange that Kit 
suppesed he must have been taken ill. 

“Is any thing the matter, sir?” said Kit. 

+ Matter!” cried Brass. ‘No. Why any thing the mat- 
ter ” 

“ You are so very pale,” said Kit, “that I should hardly 
have known you.” 

“ Pooh! pooh! mere fancy,” cried Brass, stooping to throw 
up the cinders. “ Never better, Kit, never better in all my 
= -8 Merry too. Ha, ka! How 's our friend above-stairs, 


** A great deal better,” said Kit. 

“I am glad to hear it,” rejoined Brass; “ thankful, I may 
say. An excellent gentleman—worthy, liberal, generous, 
gives very little trouble—an admirable lodger. Ha, ha! Mr. 
Garland—he ’s well I hope, Kit—and the pony—my friend, 
my particular friend, you know. Ha, ha!’ 

Kit gave a satisfactory account of all the little household at 
Abel Cottage. Mr. Brass, who seemed remarkably inatten- 
tive and impatient, mounted on his stool, and beckoning him 
to come nearer, took him by the button-hole. 

“TI have been thinking, Kit,” said the lawyer, “that J 
could throw some little emoluments into your mother’s . 
—You have a mother, [ think? If I recollect right, you 
me—’ 

“oO sir, certainly.” 

ba A widow, T chink? an industrious widow 1” 

“A harder-working woman or a better mother never lived, 


Ah!” cried Brass. “That's ting, truly affecting, A 


widow maintain orphans in decency 
rod cous; 4 ¢ hi Picture of human geodness.—Put 
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“Thank you, sir, I must be going directly.” 
“Put it down while you stay, at any rate,” said Brass, 
taking it from him and making some confusion among the pa- 
in finding a place for it on the desk, “I was thinking, 
Kit, thes wo have often houses to let for people we are con- 
cerned for, and matters of that sort. Now you know we're 
ebliged to put people into those houses to take care of ’em— 
very often 1 rving people that we can’t depend upon. 
What’s to prevent our having a person that we can depend 
upon, and enjoying the delight of doing a good action at the 
same time? I say, what’s to t our employing this 
worthy woman, your mother ? hat with one job and ano- 
ther, there’s lodging—and good lodgicg toe—pretty well all 
the year round, rent free, and a weekly allowance besides, 
Kit, that would provide them with a great many comforts 
they don’t at present enjoy. Now what do you think of 
that? Do you see any objection? My only desire is to 
serve you, Kit; therefore if you do, say so freely.” 

As Brass spoke, he moved the hat twice or thrice, and 
shuffled the papers again, as ifin search of something. 

“How can I see any objection to such a kind offer, sir?’ 
replied Kit with his whole heart. ‘I don’t know how to 
thank you, sir; I den’t indeed.” 

“ Why, then,” said Brass, suddenly turning upon him and 
thrusting his face close to Kit’s with such a repulsive smile 
that the latter, even in the very height of his gratitude, drew 
back quite startled. ‘ Why then, it’s done.” 

Kit looked at him in some confusion. 

“ Dene, I say’—added Sampson, rubbing his hands and 
veiling himself again in his usual oily manner. ‘ Ha ha! 
and so you shall find Kit, so you shall find. But dear me,” 
said Braas, ‘‘what a time Mr. Richard is gone! A sad 
loiterer, to be sure} Will you mind the office one minute 
while I run up stairs? Only one minute. I'll not detain 
you an instant longer, on any account, Kit.” 

Talking as he went, Mr. Brass bustied out of the office, 
and in a very short time returned. Mr. Swiveller came back 
almost at the same instant; and as Kit was leaving the room 
hastily to make up for lost time, Miss Brass herself encoun- 
tered him in the doorway. 

“Oh!” sneered Sally, looking after him as she entered.— 
“‘ There goes your pet, Sammy, eh?” 

“Ah! there he goes,” replied Brass. ‘‘ My pet, if you 
please. An honest fellow, Mr. Richard, sir—a worthy fel- 
low indeed !”’ 

“ Hem!” coughed Miss Brass. 

“T tell you, you aggravating vagabond !” said the angry 
Sampson, “that I’d stake my life upon his honesty. Am | 


and beset by mean suspicions? Have you no regard for true 


suspect your honesty than his.” 

Miss Sally pulled out the tin snuff-box, and took a long, 
slow pinch, regarding her brother with a steady gaze all the 
time. 

“She drives me wild, Mr. Richerd, sir,” said Brass, “she 
exasperates me beyond all bearing. I am heated and excit 
ed, sir, [knowIlam. These are not business manners, sir, 
nor business Jooks, but she carries me out of myself.” 

“ Why don’t you leave him alone?” said Dick. 

**Because she can’t, sir,” retorted Brass; ‘‘ because to 
chafe and vex me is a part of her nature, sir, and she will and 
must do it, or I don’t believe she’d have her health. But 
never mind,” said Brass, “never mind. I’ve carried my 
point. I’veshown my confidence in the lad. He has mind 
ed the officeagain. Haha! Ugh, you viper!” 

The beautiful virgin took another pinch, and put the snuff- 
box in her pocket ; still looking at her brother with perfect 


vee 

** He has minded the office again,” said Brass, triumphant- 
ly; ‘* he has had my confidence, and he shall continue to have 
it; he—why, where ’s the’ — 

* What have you lost?” inquired Mr. Swiveller. 

“Dear me!” said Brass, slapping all his pockets one after 
another, and looking into his desk, and under it, and upon it, 
and wildly tossing the papers about, “‘ the note, Mr. Richard, 
sir, the five-pound note—what can have become of it? I laid 
it down here—God bless me!” 

“What!” cried Miss Sally, starting up, clapping her hands, 
and scattering the papers on the floor. ‘‘ Gone! Now who’s 
right? Now, who’s gotit? Never mind five pounds—what’s 
five pounds? He’s honest, you know, quite honest. Itwould 
be meanto suspect him. Don’t run after him. No, no, not 
for the world !” 

“Ts it really gone, though?” said Dick, looking at Brass 
with a face as pale as his own. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Richard, sir,” replied the lawyer, 
feeling in all his peckets with looks of the greatest agitation, 
“T fear this is a dark business. It’s certainly gone, sir.— 
What ’s to be done?” 

“ Don’t run after him,” said Miss Sally, taking more snuff. 
“Don’t run after him on any account. Give him time to get 
rid of it, you know. It would be cruel to find him out!”’ 

Mr. Swiveller and Sampson Brass looked from Miss Sally 
to each other in a state of utter bewilderment, and then, as by 
one impulse, caught their hats and rushed into the street— 
darting along in the middle of the road, and dashing aside all 





own your hat, Kit.” 





obstructions as though they were running for their lives. 





never to hear the last of this? Am 1 always to be baited || 


meri , you malignant fellow? Ifyou come to that, I ’d seoner | 


It ba) that Kit had been running too, thoush ... = 
fast, and. aving the start of them by some few mistnamt® 
a good distance ahead. As they were pretty certain of we 
road pode have omg oe and kept on at che 
, they came up wit m, at the 
tnd taken brent me breaking fete 07 venta when ‘he 

—s !” cri n, la his hand on 
while Mr. Swiveller pouniall past the o her, oN shoulder, 
sir. You’re ine hurry?” fan, 
“Yes, Tam,” said Kit, locking from one to the other ia 
great surprise. 

“ T—I—can hardly believe it,” ed Sa a but 
something of value is missing from office. { hepe 
oon Know at eal Heaven Mr. B cs 

* Know what! eaven . Brass!” ied 
bling from head to foot ; “* you don’t sup yp Kit tem, 

“No, no,” rejoined Brass quickly, “‘I don’t 
thing. Don’t say Isaid you did. You'll come back my 


I ?” ’ 
. I will,” returned Kit. “ Why not?” 
“To be sure!’ seid Brass. ‘““Why noc? [I hope ther 

may turn i to be no Mo not. m2 you eee the trouble I 'y 

been in this morning threugh taking your Christopher, 

you'd be sorry for iL” " shi aiein 

“ And I am sure you'll be sorry for haying suspected me, 
sir,” replied Kit. “Come; let us make haste back.” 

“Certainly,” cried Brass; “the quicker the better. Mr. 
Richard, have the goodness, sir, to take that arm; [I take 
this one. It’s not easy walking three abreast, but unde 
these circumstances it must be done, sir; there’s no help 
for it.” 

Kit did turn from white to red, and from red to white again, 
when they secured him thus, and for a moment seemed diy. 
posed to resist. But quickly recoilecting himself, and rm. 
membering that if he made any stri.ggle he weuld be 
dragged by the collar through the public streets, Cae 
peated, with great earnestness, and with tears bis 
eyes, that they would be sorry for this—and suffered to 
lead him off. While they were on the way back, Mr. Swiy. 
eller, upon whom his present functions sat very i 
took an opportunity of whispering in his eer that if he 
confess his guilt, even by so much as a nod, and not 
to do so any more, he would connive at his kicking Sampson 
Brass on the shins and escaping up a court; but Kit 
nantly rejecting this proposal, Mr. Richard had nothing forit 
but to hold him tight until they reached Bevis Marks, and 
ushered him into the presence of the charming Sarah, who 
| immediately tock the precaution of locking the Less 

“Now you know,” said Brass, “if this is a case of inno 
| cence, it is a case of that description, Christepher, where the 

fullest disclosure is the best satisfaction for every body; there 
fore if you’ll consent to an examination,”—he demonstrated 
what kind of an examination he meant, by turning back the 
cuffs of his coat,—‘ it will be a comfortable and pleasant 
thing for all parties.” 

“ Search me,” said Kit proudly, holding up his arms; “but 
mind, sir I know you'll be serry for this, to the last day of 
your life.” 

‘Tt is certainly a very painful occurrence,” said Brass with 
a sigh, as he dived into one of Kit’s pockets and fished upa 
miscellaneous collection of small arcicles ; “‘ very paiaful ‘Te 
thing here, Mr. Richard, sir; all perfectly satisfactory. “Nor 
here, sir. Nor in the waistcoat, Mr. Richard; nor in the 
coat-tails. So far [ am rejoiced, I am sure.” 

Richard Swiveller, holding Kit’s hat in his hand, was 

watching the proceedings with great interest, and bore upon 

his face the slightest possible indication of a smile, as Brass, 
shutting one of his eyes, looked with the other up the inside 
of one of the poor fellow’s sleeves as if it were a telescope, 
when Sampson, turning hastily to him. bade him search thehat. 

“« Here’s a handkerchief,” said Dick. 

“ No harm in that, sir,” rejoined Brass, applying his eye to 

the other sleeve, and speaking in the voice of one whe was 

contemplating an immense extent of prospect. “ Nuharmia 

a handkerchief, sir, whatever. The faculty don’t consider it 

a healthy custom, I believe, Mr. Richard, to carry one’s hand- 

kerchief in one’s hat—I have heard that it keeps the head too 

warm ; but in every other point of view, ite being there is ex 
tremely satisfactory—extremely so.” 

An exclamation, at once from Richard Swiveller, Miss 

Sally, and Kit himself, cut the lawyer short. He turned bis 

on | and saw Dick standing with the bank note in his hand. 

«Tn the hat?” cried Brass, in a sort of shrick. fits 

“Under the handkerchief, and tucked beneath the lining, 

said Dick, aghast at the discovery. “s 

“ And this,” cried Sampson, clasping his hands, “is 

world that turns upon its own axis, and has Lunar influences, 

and revo!utions round Heavenly Bodies, and various games 
of that sort! This is human natur, is it? Oh, natur, natur! 

This is the miscreant that 1 was going to benefit with all my 

little arts, and that even now I feel so much for, as to wish to 

let him go! But,” added Mr. Brass with great 

“T am myself a lawyer, and bound to set an example in cat 

rying the laws of my happy country into effect. Sly, 

dear, forgive me, a catch bold of ‘him on the ether sid@. 


Mr. Richard, sir, have the goodness to run and fetch 


’ 











3a con 
stable. The weakness is past and over, sir, and moril 
strength returns. Komal, | , if you please!” 
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Focial Reform.—We have hurriedly considered, in former 
articles, some of the more formidable evils, physical and moral, 
which darken the pathway of a majority of the human race at 
this moment, and ef @ very large minority even in our own 
comparatively happy country. Of the seventeen millions of 
human beings composing the population of the United States, 
jt is certainothat (leaving Slaves out of the account) not less 
than three or four millions are at this moment, and a very large 
portion at all times, in circurastances of comparetive or extreme 
destitution. We are confident tbat this is not an over-estimate; 
githough the number of actual paupers and habitual beggars 
may not exceed half a million. But when we add to these the 
yast army of confirmed drunkards and those who with glassy 
eyes, burning brows and shaking knees are reeling after them 
on their downward road, with the far greater number of their 
wives and children—nearly all of them subsisting from hand 
to mouth, Heaven only knows how—a daily reénactment of 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes, save that the baskets full 
of fragments are omitted—with the scarcely smaller numbers 
of immigraats from Europe, alike destitute of the means of 
comfortable subsistence and the intelligence and skill which 
which weuld facilitate their acquirement—the wives and child- 
ren of habitual idlers, loungers and reprobates—the families 
of the crippled, diseased, of poor widows and those long de- 
prived of employment—and the aggregate of human suffering 
from absolute want is frightful. Who can estimate it? 

But the moral desolation occasioned by want is even more 
deplorable than the physical suffering. Millions are daily toil- 
ing or scheming from waking to sleep again with the single 
hope of supplying the necessities of the morrow, perhaps of 
the day. With these the ever-present question—‘ How shall 
I procure food and clothing for me and mine 1’—overshadows 
every consideration, engrosses every thought. They have no 
time, no chance, no heart, for intellectual progress or moral 
culture. Their wits may be sharpened by hunger, but it can 
hardly be hoped that their characters will be duly formed or 
their understandings developed. Destitute of a clear concrp- 
tion of the sanctions of honesty and virtue, they are daily ex- 
posed to urgent temptations to knavery and crime. Such are 
the circumstances in which a fifth of our free populatien now 
live—such are the influences under which two millions of child- 
ren are growing up to be the future electors and mothers of the 
Republic. Is there no remedy ? 

We believe there is no necessity for suffering from destitu- 
tion, except as the casual result of some sudden calamity, in 
the order of Providence. The earth, tolerably cultivated, 
yields abundantly for the sustenance ef all her children. All 
the materials of physical comfort exist,in profusion, if properly 
economised and diffused. The scientific discoveries and labor- 
saving inventions of the last century have rendered the labor 
of one man now equal on an average to that of two a hundred 
years ago; in other words, a given amount of industry pro- 
duces twice as much food, clothing, &c. as it did in 1740.— 
All the bugbears of perverted philesophy with respect to the 
increase of population outstripping that of food can have no 
pertinence here ; since industry and skill are alone needed to 
make the agricultural product of even our surveyed territory 
ten times what it now is. And it is the estimate of sound po- 
litical economists, after a careful survey of the whole field, 
that an average ef four hours’ well-directed labor per day from 
each person of sound mind and body would afford an ample 
supply fer all of the necessaries and comforts of life. 

In view of these facts, can nothing be done on a compre- 
hensive scale for the diminution of the mountain load of evil 
which now oppresses Humanity? We have already proposed 
several measures of palliation, such as a public exchange for 
labor, a general intelligence office for immigrants and others 
in want of information or aid, an extension of the sphere of 
industry allotted to women, and a systematic repression of 
intemperance by requiring the dealers in intoxicating liquors 
to support the victims of their traffic. As palliatives, we be- 
lieve these are calculated to de much good ; and if to them be 
tdded a general system of Lyceums with Free Lectures by our 
tblest men, not in our cities and chief towns alone, but in every 

Village and township in the land, we believe nearly all would 











be done that circumstances permit for the improvement of 
man’s cond tion under the existing organization of society. 

But may not the social mechanism itself be improved? Is 
it settled that the present mode of prosecuting industrial pur- 
suits by the isolated and conflicting efforts of individuals or 
single families is the best—not that could be devised, for thet 
it manifestly is not—but that the selfishness and depravity of 
man will permit? Is it an inevitable necessity that half his 
time, talents and energies must be devoted to employments 
which add nothing positive to the sum of his products or his 
enjoyments? Must Agriculture, for example, be always pro- 
secuted on petty farms, cut up into httle patches by costly 
and often worse than useless fences, generally tilled without 
foresight or calculation—the one skiiful, thoroughly instructed 
master of the business being confined in his usefulness to a 
few isolated acres, while » hundred farms all around him are 
mangled rather than mau ged without scientific knowledge or 
practical husbandry, and are yearly impoverishing under their 
wretched cultivation, while producing little te reward the 
brute Jabor which is inflicted upon them? Must one fourth 
of the time and a larger share of the talent of the community 
be engrossed by operations of barter or exchange of products 
alone? Must the years of Woman, from infancy to old age, 
be incessantly given to the preparation of food and kindred 
duties in eur isolated households, when it can be clearly de- 
monstrated that the combination of a hundred families in one 
househo'd so far as desirable (giving to each its separate 
apartments and interests, excepting those which would be 
better enjoyed in common) would diminish the domestic labor 
certainly one-half and probably much more? Who will say 
that the Nineteenth Century, so fer.ile in all Jabor-saving in- 
ventions and devices, must yet leave this ocean of waste, im- 
providence and barren energies where it found it? 

We have recently given much attentiox to this subject, in 
connection with the hope of diminishing human misery, and 
our conviction is strong that the frame work of society may be 
beneficially modified if not eventually remodeled by the intro- 
duction of that mighty power of Association which has been 
found so serviceable in Commerce and its handmaids Bank- 
ing and Insurance, in Manufacturing enterp:ises, and in the 
prosecution of Internal Improvement. It cannot be doubted 
that one hundred families, heartily united to promote their 
common good, under the guidance of the wisest, most skilful 
and reliable of their number, living in common so far as would 
be found advantageous, and sbaring the products of their in- 
dustry among them according to the contribution of capital, 
skill and labor of each, might enjoy in plenty the means of 
physical cemfort and intellectual progress, and at the same 
time accumulate wealth with far greater rapidity and certainty 
than under the present discordant system. 

But the scope of our present argument does not require us 
to maintain that the affluent or those already enjoying a hb- 
eral competence would find advantages in Association to 
counterbalance its temporary imperfections. Let that be as 
it may, it seems to us a mine uf wealth for the poor, the un 
thrifty and the destitute which cannot be tuo soon developed 
We shall recur to the subject. 





The Resumption.—Friday the 15th inst. is the day fixed 
by law for a Resumption of Specie Payments by the Banks 
of Pennsylvania. We believe they will resume without ex- 
ception. That they can maintain Specie Payments is less 
certain, but they certainly have our dest wishes, A dead set 
will be made upon the vaults of the United States Bankfby a 
great number of brokers and heavy stock cperators of this 
City and elsewhere; but the Bank has been for weeks pre- 
paring for them, has a tolerable pile of Specie, and its friends 
announce that Mr. Jaudon has just negotiated a farther loan 
on pledged stocks of $2,400,000 in Europe, on which it is at 
liberty to draw. ‘If so, we think it must breast the storm, al- 
though it has probably some sicker children than itself to keep 
the breath of life in. The old ‘ Monstér’ has seen hard times 
of late, and bitterly proved the illusiveness of fair seeming. 
Gouged by States, swindled by rotten Banks, taken in by Rail- 
roads, and done by common creditors whom it had risked its 
all to serve, it has seemed on the brink of overthrow; and 
month after month we have listened to the hoarse croaking 
of its enemies that it was a used-up concera and must go into 





liquidation. Now we have no acquaintance with or special 
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affection for an individual concerned in its management—ne 
friend of ours owns a share of its stosk to our know 

we really cannot see what is to be gained to the country from 
the destruction of this State Bank, That it can ever rogain 
a National eharacter or attitude we do not believe; that its 
management has been merred by gross errors we think more 
than probable, since almost every body says so, and its pre- 
sent condition counterances the assumption, But we believe 
it is capable of doing vast good if confined to its proper aphere ; 
we believe it has detected and is now engaged in correcting 
its former errors, apd bringing within due limits its sphere of 
action. We believe that its experience, is knowledge of 
business, and its facilities for transacting exchanges form af 
portion of the National wealth, and we should regret their 
destruction as a public loss. Of credit, on either side of the 
the Atlantic, it has much less than formely, and therefore 
destruction of whet remains of it may seem of little moment; 
but in fact, the overthrow of the Bank, with the less to for- 
eign stockholders and debtors of the vast sums they have hon- 
estly and fairly invested in it, would reflect dishonor on the 
Nation, and produce a disastrous Commercial anarchy. We 
trust such a result is not probable. 

We perceive a disinclination at Baltimere to follow and 
sustain the example of the Pennsylvania Banks in resum- 
ing. This is alike unsound in principle and mistaken in pol- 
icy. If Baltimore refuses to resume, the S ates South and 
Weert of her will generally follow her example, and thus the 
desired end will be left unattained and nearly as far off as 
ever. Baltimore is at/e to resume by braving the necessary 
but temporary pressure which Resum; tion always causes ; 
and which will not be svoided by procrastina:ion. It is the 
old case of the clown who waited for the river to run dry be- 
fore crossing. If Baltimore persists in not resuming, and is 
obliged in consequence to receive the payment of her Southern 
and Western dues in a currency five, ten or twenty per cent. 
worse than her own, yet pay her own Eastward debts at nearly 
er quite par, s! e will but reap the fruit of her doings. Mora 
anoa. 

Gen. Harrison,‘we understand, will set out from Nerth 
Bend for Washington just when he gets ready, travel by such 
roads as he thinks proper, and in such fashion as shall please 
him. Those who have manufactured six horse carriages to 
convey him in are informed that he finds his own ‘cage,’ and 
those who wish to glorify him on the way will probably miss 
an opportunity. He is at present detained at home by the 


severe illness of Mrs. Harrison. 








Maine.—The new Legislature of Maine convened at Aa- 
gusta on Wednesday of last week. The Senate was orgam- 
ized by the choice of Richard S. Vose of Kennebec Presi- 
dent, and Daniel Sanborn of Levant Secretary. (Vote for 
President : Vose 15; Williams, V. B.6; scattering 2~Messers. 
Vose and Williams.) One Senator absent ; one no choice. 

In the House, there was a jar in the machinery. _ John 
Otis of Hallowell had been selected as the Whig candidate 
for Speaker, but some of the Whigs would not vote for him. 
The vote on the first ballot stood—for J. Otis 87; J. 8. Little 
(also Har.) 8. J. T. Paine (V. B.) 83; scattering 3. A 
second and third trial only made the matter worse; where, 
upon the House adjourned. The Whigs helda new caucus, 
Mr. Otis declined; Mr. Little of Portland was nominated; 
and on the next morning the latter was elected on the first 
ballot; for Little 95; Paine 78; scattering 10. For Clerk, 
the vote stood— 


TS Sitgeaens cv. Har ) of Anson 98 
“ Gerry (V. B.) of Waterford 82—maj. 16. 

This was probably an accurate test of the comparative 
strength of parties. 

The Governor and Council, having canvassed the votes cast 
for Members of Congress at the recent trial in the Oxford 
District, announce the follewing result : 

For N. 8. ‘Lene He Vv. Bivesecs cece ceee ce -2+.4,319 

Zadoc 9 TABT. coas cease cent ceed sees eees 

Scattering, mainly Vi B..dcvee-cegs eeeere pang, ~ 

Necessary to achoice, 4,399: no choice: Littlefield lacks 80. 

Monday the 16th inst. is appointed for a third trial. 

It is asserted that the old Governor and Council counted 
Mr. Lowell into a seat in Congress from the Eastern Dis- 


trict by rejecting the vote of a Whig township, and that Mr. 





Noyes can easily set aside the certificate, 


» 7 


FN. 


ae ) | 
—  ——— ———————————————_—_—— 
Massacuuserts.—lIn the organization of the new Legisla 
lature, Hon. Daniel P. King received 32 of the 34 votes cast 
for President of the Senate. No opposition to Ckarles Cal 
houn for Clerk. On the first ballot for Speaker of the House, 
George Ashman of Springfield (Har.) had 132 votes, Thomas 
Kinnicott of Worcester (Har.) 120, George B. Upton of Nan- 
tucket (do.) 6, Solomon Lincoln (do.)7, John P. Torbell of 
Repperell (V. B.) 109, G. H. Trust 2—no choice. On the se- 
cond ballot, Ashnum had 189, Kinnicutt 74. Torbell 109, L. 
S. Cushing 1: Ashnum elected. Luther S. Cushing was 
chesen Clerk by 273 votes to 83 for Lewis Josselyn, (V. B.) 
The Joint Committee appointed to count the votes cast for 
Governor reported the following as the aggregates: 
Governor—For John Davis (Har.).... se. see+70,881 
“ Marcus Morton (V. B.)53,169 
Scat. 179. ** Geo. W. Johnson ( Abol.)1,081—56,429 
Davis over Morton, 15,712: over all,..+. «+++. 14,452 
Lieut. Gov.—George Hull, 71,486; Nathan Wiliis, 54,390; 
Abel Bliss (Abol.) 1,124; scattering 180: Hull over Willis, 
17,096 : over all, 15,792. 


PEnnsyLvanta.—The new Legislature of this State as- 
sembied at Harrisburg on Tuesday of last week. Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose (Har.) of Carlisle, was on the first ballot chosen 
President of the Senate, having 18 vetes to 13 scattering. 
Geo. W. Hamersley (Har.) of Lancaster, was subsequently 
chosen Clerk. In the House, the rival parties stood 50 Whig, 
49 Van Buren and W. F. Johnston of Armstrong, who warmly 
supported Harrison for President, but claims to be an ‘ inde- 
pendent Democrat,’ and was elected from a strong Van Bu- 
ren Cousty. All the Members elect were in Harrisburg 
but, as if to make the balance exact, Mr. Cummings of Indi- 
ana (Har ) was confined to his lodgings by disease; so that 
the rival parties stood 49 to 49 and W. F. Johnston. On the 
first ballot for Speaker, Ner Middleswa:th (Har.) received 
48 votes, Mr. Broadhead (¥. B.) 48, and 3 were scattered, 
being those of the rival candidates and Mr. Johnston, A 
second trial resulted precisely as the first, except that the 
Van Buren Members voted for Mr. Flenniken of Fayette in- 
stead of Mr. Broadhead. An understanding was now had 
between the Van Buren party and certain Whigs, by virtue of 
which their united vote was cast for Wm. A. Crabb ( Whig) 
of Philadelphia City, and he was elected, having 49 Van Bu- 
ren and 4 Whig votes to 44 for Middleswarth. 

The message of Gov. Porter is commendab'y brief, and con- 
fined to a statement of the debts and resources of the State, 
and a detailed account of the public works. He refers to his 
last message fur his views on many subjects not touched upon 
in this. 

As usual, a reform in the abuses of the Banking System is 
recommended, without giving a very clear idea of what that 
reform shall consist. He is opposed to any increase of the 
Banking capital of the S:ate, and recommends that a jaw be 
passed providing that if any Bank shall hereafver suspend, it 
shali be ipso facto a forfeivure of its charter. 

The amount of business done on the main lines of the pub 
lic works has net been so great during the past as in the pre 
vious year, owing to causes [he states] in ne degree connect: 
ed with their management. 

Pustic Dest.—The present amount of the public debt is 


Permanent joans at 5 per cent......-.---- $33,086,013 32 
7 aie “ay gr Saab 200 000 00 
Temporary loans at4 do. .....e0----- 15,000 00 
PUINE U0 ccc dae bucvdpencestae sd $33,301,013 32 

Due United States, on account of deposit sur- 
BUM UNNNTR,< 6.g< eeonss ccocke,cosce 2,867,514 72 
Unpaid appropriations, ........----..---- 622,247 59 
BOsccece eeccee cocccs cocccc cee $36 790775 69 
Pugtic Prorperty.—Bank Stock, ....... $2.108.700 60 
Turnpike and Bridge Stock,............--- 2,830,348 89 
Canal and Navigation Stock, .........-..-. 645,269 00 
Retlvesd Scack,. .... .covsshsdbccdocc's dcvess 335,546 90 
Money due on Jand, estimated,........ weihaia 1 000,000 00 
Public Works, Canals, Railways, &c ....-.. 29.578.506 17 
Battle sa veces: Seivecsecdbohotill $36,493,370 96 


The deficiency in the funds for the payment of interest on 
the public debt will be about $800,000 on the first of Febru- 
ary next. Tosupply this deficiency the Governor recommends 
the sal+ of a portion of the Bank Stock owned by the State. 
The direct tax authof‘zed by the act of the 11th of June last, 
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VirGinia—The Senate has consented to go into an elec- 
tion of one United States Senator in place of Hon. Wm. C. 
Rives, on Monday the 18th inst. (This is to fill a vacancy 
which has actually existed for nearly two years.) The Van 
Buren half of the Senate refused by a strict party vote—16 
to 16—to include the election of a successor to Hon. William 
H. Roane, whose term expires on the 4th of March next. 

There has been an overhauling of the management of the 
Bank of Virginia by the Legislature, and an attempt to defeat 


the reélection as President of Dr. John Brockenbreugh, en 


account of eertain irregularities connected with the great de- 
falcation of the ex-Cashier, Dabney. Dr. B. has been re- 
élected, however. 





Arasama.—A Whig State Convention assembled at Tus- 
caloosa on the 23d ult., but declined (62 to 25) to nominate 
a candidate for Governor. The explanation of this probably 
is that Hon. John W. M'Clung of Huntsville, who is a very 
moderate Van Buren man and has been twice elected Speaker 
of the House by Whig votes, either is or is to be a volunteer 
candidate for Governor, and will be apt to receive nearly all 
the votes which are not cast for Col. Fitzpatrick, V. B. 

The Convention protested against the passage of the bill 
abolishing the Congressional Districts and choosing all the 
Members by General Ticket, recommended a reorganization 
of the Tippecanoe Clubs, urged the repeal of the Sub-Trea- 
sury bill, and appointed a C ittee to draft an Address to 
the People of Alabama. The Convention also passed reselu- 
tions impressively condemning the common practice of ring- 
ing the charges upon Abolition in the newspaper and oral 
discussions of politics in the Slave States as directly calcula- 
ted to infuse vague and exaggerated expectations of Emanci- 
pation into the breasts of the Siaves. 





pied hea oh 

Massacuusetts.—The Legislature of the ‘ Bay State’ has 
elected Hon. Isaac C. Bates of Northampton a U. S. Sena- 
tor in place of Hon. John Davis, resigned to assume the duties 
of Governor. In the Whig caucus on Monday evening, the 
vote was for Isaac C. Bares 105; Levi Lincoln 52, William 
Baylies 38, Samuel Hoar 16, Caleb Cushing 8, John Quincy 
Adams 5—no cheice. Ona second ballot, I. C. Bates 147, 
Levi Lincoln 49, scattering 9. In Legislature Joint Ballot, 
the vote stood— 


For Isaac C. Bates, (Harrison) .........250 
““ Marcus Merton, (Van Buren)..114 
“ J.Q Adams 3, F. Dexter 1.. 
G. N. Briggs 1...0--...--..- 5—119 
Bates’ majority over all..............-- 131 


The vacancy in the present Senate being thus filled, the 
Joint Ballot proceded to elect a Senator for the full term of 
six years from the 4th of March next, when Hon. Isaac C. 
Bates was likewise chosen, having 241 votes to 117 for Mor- 
ton and 14 scattering. 





Norta Carotina.—The Legislature of this State has ad- 
journed. The fellowing new Counties were erected during 
the Session: Stanly, from Montgomery; Cleveland, from 
Rutherford and Lincoln; Caldwell from Burke and Wilkes. 


appemitintiicensie 

FrLortpa —Col. Charles Downing is announced as a can- 
didate for reélection as Delegate to Congress. The Whigs 
have called a Convention to nominate a candidate. A writer 
in the Quincy Sentinel says this move is intended to rule Col. 
D. off the track aad bring forward Maj. George T. Ward. 

The people of West and Middle Florida appear generally 
in favor of the early organization of a State Government, while 
those of East Florida desire a division of the Territory and 
the ultimate erection of two States from it. 





The Florida War.—Col. Harney, w'.o proceeded into the 
Everglades in the latter part of December with 90 men, sure 
prised a camp ef 40 Indians, hung ten of the warriors on the 
spot and reserved one to take toSam Jores’scamp. Chekika, 
who headed the party that rsbbed Indian Key, was slain by a 
dragoon after a chase of two miles. Sixty or seventy Indian 
warriors have come in to the different posts with their rifles, 
thus manifesting a willingness on their part to close the war. 


The Supreme Court of the United States commenced its 
Annual Session at Washington on Tuesday the 5th inst. 
Salt to the amount of 2,622,335 bushels was manufactured 














has net yet been sollected, but will yield about $660,000. 


at the Onondaga Salt Works in 1840. 








New-¥ork Begislatue. 


Very little has yet been done in either Aa beyond the 
presentation of petitions, the introduction of OF notice of in. 
tention to introduce bills, the appointment of Committees, &e. 
The failure of the Wayne County Bank, the existence and 
prevention of Frauds at Electiens, &c. the necessity of a Gen 
eral Bankrupt Law, has been made the subject of ing; 
action, and will doubtless be soon brought more directly be. 
fore one or both Houses. Absalom E. Miller of this city bag. 
been admitted to the seat to which he was elected as Absa. 
lom A, Miller. Jacob A. Lansing of Madison Co, has been 
chosen Assistant Deerkeeper of the House. A debate took 
place last Saturday in the House on the subject of. the collig. 
ion between the Executives of New-York and Virginia, but it 
resulted in nothirg. The following are the § Com. 
mittees appointed by the preciing ficors of the two Houses: 


On Finance.—Messrs. Verplanck, Foster, Hawkins. 

Claims.—Messrs. H. A. Livingston, Hunter, Hopkins, 

Judiciary.— Messrs, Maynard, Strong, Lee. 

Militia.— Messrs. Lee, Tompkins, Dickinson. 

Canals.—Messrs. Moseley, Ely, Hum hrey. 

Railroads.— Messrs. Furman, Paige, Hopkin. 

Roads and Bridges —Messrs. Hunt, Johnson, Works, 

Literature.—-Messrs. Root, Hunter, Verplanck. 

State Prisons.—Messrs. Peak, Denniston, Rhodes, 

Banks and Insurance Companies.—Messrs. Nicholas, Foster, 
Verplanck. : 

Division of Towns and Counties.—Messrs. Hi Tompkins 
Hopkins. : a 

Agriculture.—Messrs. Dickinson, Clark, Platt. - 

Manufactures.— Messrs. Works, Johnson, Furman, 

Privileges and Elections —Messrs. Taylor, Skinner, Lee, 

Medical Societies and Medical Colleges,—Messrs. Hull, Ely, 
Peck. : 

Engrossed Bills.—Messrs. Hawkins, Ely, Strong. 

Indian Affairs.— Messrs. Dixon, Ciark, Dickinson. 

Expiring Laws.— Messrs. Scott, Moseley, Denniston. 

Incorporation ef Cities and Villages.—Messrs. Taylor, Seott, 
Humphrey. 

Public Buildings.—Messrs. Hunter, Humphrey, Furman. 

Public Expenditures.—Messrs. Paige, Nicholas, Hunt. 

Poor Laws.—Messrs. Skinner, Platt, Dixon. 

Charitable and Religious Societies.—Messrs. H. A. Livingston 
Rhoades, Nicholas. 

ASSEMBLY. 


Committee on Ways and Means—Messrs. Holley, Hoffman, Os-. 
born, Hant, Lawrence. . 

On Canals—Messrs. S.C. Hawley, Brownson, Davis, Lan- 
sing, Fuller. 

On the Judiciary—Messrs. Simmons, Loomis, Wheaton, Wor- 
den, A. G. Chatfield. 

On Railroaas—~Messrs. Culver, Aiken, Pierrepont, A. Haw- 
ley, R. Howe. 

On Banks and Insurance Companies—Messrs. Kelsey, Lock- 
wood, Townsend, Skinner, Beckwith. 

On Two-third Bills—Messrs. Stoddard, Jones, Wisner, Hol 
man, Culver. 

On Colleges, &¢c.—Messrs. Duer, Maclay, L. Hubbell, Sted- 
dard, Elmendorf. 

On Grievances—Messrs. Beckwith, Sly, Mills, Douglass, 

Hitchcoek. 

On the Petitions of Aliens—Messrs. Bryson, Dimmick, Mead, 
Nellis, Heaton. 

On the Division of Towns and Counties—Messrs. Mickels, 
Hickox, Cole, Adams. Sanford. 

On Claims—Messrs. L. S. Chatfield; McAllister, Wisner, 
Cock, Richmond. 

On the Internal Affairs of Towns and Counties—Messrs. French, 
Pool, W. F. Brodhead, Cuddeback, C. Howe. 

On Medical Colleges and Societies—Messrs. Emmons, Taylor, 
Graham, Lilley, Odell. 

On Incorporation of Cities and Villages—Messrs. Judson, W. 
S. Hubbell, Weir, Conselyea, Pearce. 

On the Manufacture of Salt—Messrs. Burnett, McFadden, Lip- 
pett, Van Vieck, Webb, 

On Trade and Manufactures—Messrs. Blackmar, Grout, Oak- 
ley, Quackenboss, Ward. 

On State Prisons—-Messrs. Van Schoonhoven, Carpenter, 
Rhoades, Sears, Hotchkiss. , 

On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. F. O. Pratt, J. B. Clark, Ward, 
Peck, Knapp. 


On Miline and Public Defence—Messrs. L. Hubbell, Thomp- 
son. J. Johnson, J. B. Clark, Shaw. 

On Roads and Bridges—Messrs. Strong, Seaman, C. Brod- 
head, Wheeler, Smith. 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Bronson, Monroe, Skillman, Peck, 
McMurray. 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Eldridge, S. A. Johnson, Seott, 
Swackhamer, Osborn. 

On Charitable and Religious Societies—Messrs. Dana, Z. Clark, 
Burchard, Whiteside, Keeler. ‘ i 

On Agriculture—Messrs. J. Johnson, Dayter, Gates, Monroe, 
Robinson. 

On Expiring Laws—Messrs. C. Howe, Webb, Cornwall, 
Millham, Gibbs. , 
SELECT COMMITTEES ON THE G@VERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

On so much as relates to the Lunatic Asylum—Messrs. 
pont, Burchard, Judson, Dawley, Cornwall. ‘ 
On 80 much as relates to the United States Depostte Fund and tt 
National Domain—Messrs. Worden, Chamberlain, Dimmick, 
Beekman, Mofilit. 
Sc es aes Lamia ee 
livan, Coek, Strong, Gillett, Mi ; 
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much as relates to Elections and Elective Franchise— 
an Scott, E. J. Porter, De Noyelles, Knapp, Eldredge, 
ills. 


nity 

Wheaton, Chapman, Mandeville, Miller, Conselyea. 

vo much ao velates tothe Enacting of ——— oe mer 

Bankruptcy by Congress—Messrs. Shaw, McMurray, 

iis ee Jon 5 ls the Seuate, Mr. oe 

Wednesday, Jan. 5.—In mate, Mr. tt gave no- 
tice of a bill to repeal the Registry Law. 

‘Among the petitions presented, was one from the 
Railroad for an increase of their capital $1,000,000. 








Swenty-Sirth Congress--Second Session. 


In the Senate, on Thursday, a report was received from the 
Secretary of War, presenting a list of soldiers of the Last 
War entitled to Bounty Lands. The Committee on Finance 

in favor of authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
wextend indulgence to certain Deposit Banks of Natchez, 
en account of the great calamity which befel that city last 


hited was introduced by Mr. Tappan of Ohio, call- 
ing upon the Secretary of the Treasury for information as to 
the amount of money lost by the General Government since 
its first organization, from the employment of Banks, and the 
we of Bank paper; by the failure and suspension of Banks 
and the depreciation of their notes; what losses have been 
sustained by the People from similar causes; and what pro- 
portion of the bankivg capital of this country is owned by for- 
eigners. Agreed to. 

The Prospective Preémption bill was then taken up as the 
order of the day, and was discussed at great length; Messrs. 
Huntington of Conn. and Presten of 8. C. opposing and 
Messrs. Hubbard of N. H. and Young ef Ill. advocating its 


goed House, the further consideration of the Pennsylvania 
Contested Election case was postponed till Monday. Several 
private bills were reported, among which was one vesting in 
the widow and children of the lamented Dr. Perrine, who 
was maurdered in Florida by the Indians, the privileges granted 
tohim for the purpose ef encouraging the introduction into 
Florida of the cultivation of tropical plants and trees, 

On Friday, Mr. Benton’s ‘ Log Cabin’ Preémption bill was 
discussed through the day in the Senate. Mr. Anderson of 
Tenn. advocated its principles and provisions at length. On 
motion of Mr. Mangum of N. C. its further consideration was 
postponed till Monday. 

Mr. Crittenden of Ky. gave notice that he should on that 
day move to recommit the bill to the Committee on Public 
Lands, with instructions to report— 

First, That the proceeds of the sales arising frem our pub- 
lic lands should be given to the several Staves upon terms 
named therein. 

Secondly, That a preémptive right should be granted to 
bona fide settlers, and no others; and that no mar worth 
more than $1000 should have the benefit of the preémption 
right. The amendment was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Linn of Mo. followed with a notice that he should 
move an amendment to the amendment, which would propose 
the appropriation of the money from land sales te the im- 
provement of the navy and national defence. 

The notice of Mr. Crittenden gave rise to an exciting de- 
bate. Mesars. Linn aad Benton denounced it in terms of 
great severity, to which Mr. C. rejoined. 

In the House, Mr. Stanly of N. C. introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the payment of the fourth instalment of the Surplus 
Revenue of 1836 tu the States. 

A number of private bills were acted upon. 

The Senate did not sit on Saturday. 

Inthe House, Mr. Jones of Va. reported from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means a bill authorizing the immediate 
issue of Treasury Notes to an t not ding more 
than $5,000,000. : 

Mr. Adams’s resolution calling on the Postmaster General 
to report the number and names of Postmasters superseded 
since 1828, and the reasons for such removals severally coming 
up, Mr. Hopkins of Va. moved a substitute of eight propo- 
titions, setting forth the right of the Executive to remove and 
Of the House to demand the causes of such removal, asserting 
that the patranage of the President ought to be restricted and 
defined, and proposing a Select Committee to report a bill for 
that purpose. Befare any definite action had been had en 





GENERAL NEWS, 


to the order of the day—Private Bills—which were considered 
till the adjournment. 

in Senate, en Monday, Hen., A. O. P. Nicholson, a new 
Senator from Tennessee, appeared ard took his seat. 

A number of memorials in favor of a General Bankrupt 
Law were presented. Also one from this city for the remis- 
sion of duty on goods destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Benton's Log Cabin Preémption bill ultimately came 
up; the question being en Mr. Crittenden’s amendment, re- 
stricting the benefits of this bill to persons worth less than 
$1,000. The remainder of the day was consumed in its dis- 
cussion. Mr. Calhoun obtained the floor at its close. 

In the House, the Pennsylvania Contested Election was 
the special order. Mr. Naylor spoke nearly three hours in 
reply te Mr. Ingersoll, and gave way witheut concluding. 

Mr. Jones, of Va. reported the General Appropriation bill 
for 1841. Committed toa Committee of the Whole. 

On Tuesday, the Senate, after much unimportant morning 
business, resumed the discussion of the Preémption bill, and 
Mr. Calheun advocated at length his proposition that the 
Public Lands shail be ceded to the States in which they lie on 
conditions. ‘Mr. Crittenden opposed this plan at some length, 
and Mr. Benton fellowed, in support of Preémption, conclud- 
ing at a late hour, when the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, Mr. Sergeant of Pa. reported from the Ju- 
diciary Committee the Senate bill abelishing Imprisonment 
for Debt in all the States where it has been or shall be abol- 
ished by the State laws. Mr. Adams moved to strike ‘or 
shall be,’ as unconstituti+nal, and vesting the power of Fed- 
eral legislation in the States; but the Heuse negatived the 
amendment—110 to3l—as also a motion to recommit; or- 
dered the Previous Question and passed the bill without a 
division. 

The Pennsylvania Contested Election finally came up, and 
Mr. Naylor continued his argument in reply to Mr. Ingersoll, 
but did not conclude it. Adjourned. 








Loss of the Packet Ship Garrick —The ship Garrick, 
Capt. Palmer, which left Liverpool on the 13th ult. struck, 
on Wednesday the 6th inst. at 5 o’clock A. M. on the Jersey 
shore, about 20 miles South of Sandy Hook, They were in 
the act of wearing the ship when she struck in 16 feet water. 
The Garrick is a fine ship of 1,000 tons, and had on board a 
valuable cargo of dry goods worth about $150,000 a large 
portion of which, together with the ship which is valued at 
$70,000, is nsured in New-York. Most of the cargo has been 
saved, although in a damaged state, The passengers and 
crew were saved without injury, but the vessel will be a total 
loss. 





Mail- Robbers arrested.—The persons concerned in the 
depredations committed on the Western Mail between Wheel 
ing and Baltimore in November and December last, have ail 
been arrested by the special agents of the Post Office Depart 
ment. The robberie: were committed at Uniontowa, Pena., 
by a man known as Dr. Braddee, with the aid of his clerk 


this pubject, the moruing exstenle do tlannanent ) 





Purcell, a man named Strayer and the driver of the mail stage, 
Corman. Several mail-bags, trunks, carpet-bags, &c. and 
upward of $10 000 in bank notes were found secreted on the | 
Doctor’s premises. The robberies were committed on Mails | 
destined fur New-York and places beyend, from Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, and St. Louis, of the dates 


from Nevember 6 to December 18, inclusive. 
—>———_ 


Egbert Benson has been appointed by the Governor and 
Senate, Inspector of Tobacco for this City, vice James B. 





Glentworth, removed. 
Hon. Sergeant S. Prentiss declines a nomination to Con 
gress by the Whigs of Mississippi. 





The Great Tunnel through the Papau ridge, on the line 
of the Chesaveake and Ohio Canal, is probably the greatest 
work of the kind in this country. It is now so far completed 
that the light can be seen through it, the laborers penetrating 
from each end of it having met in the centre. The length of 
the tunnel is 3,118 feet—from the top of the arch to the sur- 


THE BOUNDARY TROUBLES. 
The British have sent a Military force to Madawaska, 


there is no longer a doubt about it. The following official 
notification from the Governor of New-Brunswick to the Gov: 
ernor of Maine states the reasons for this movement. It was 
communicated to the Senate of Maine by Gov. Fairfield ox 
Thursday of last week. 

Goveanment House, Frederickton, N. B. Dec. 10. 1840, 

Sir: As your Excellency wil! doubtiess be informed thata 
detachment of Her Majesty's troops has lately arrived in the 
Madawaska settlement, I deem it to consist with’ that frank 
ness by which I trust my intercourse with the authorities of 
Maine has always been characterized, to acquaint you that 
the movement in question, made by order of the Governor 
General of these provinces, has no other object than to give 
support to the civil authorities of that seitlement—one of 
whose Francis Rice, Esq. has been grossly in- 
sulted, threatened with personal violence, and c’»structed in 
the discharge of his duties by persons professing themselves 
to be citizens of the State Maine—and another, James 
McLeughlin Esq. also a magistrate of this province, and 
holding the office of ‘warden of the disputed territory,’ has 
been t by the person in charge of the armed posse 
stationed st ‘Fish River,’ with being arrested and sent as a 
prisoner to Augusta, in the event of his persevering in the 
performance of the duties imposed upon him by the Govern- 
ment of rhe Queen and that of this province. 

Whether the assertion made, as I am assured, by the per- 
son, that in holding this language he is only acting in accord- 
ance with his instructions, be correct or otherwise, your Excel- 
lency will best know—but refusing, as I have done, to be- 
lieve that he can have received any authority for a proceeding 
which I must regard as inconsistent with existing engage- 
ments, I have not hesitared in expressing to the Governor 
General my conviction that an armed civil posse, correspond- 
ing in amount and description with that maintained by Maine, 
will be found quite adequate to effect the object in view, viz. 
the prevention of acts of unauthorized aggression or interfe- 
rence, as regards the inhabitents or authorities of the Mada- 
waska settlement—and I have accordingly no reason to doubt 
that, acting upon this suggestion, blis Excellency will forth- 
with give directions for the troops to be withdrawn to their 
former stations. 

T have the honor to be, with great consideration, your Excellency’s 
most obedient servant. J. HARVEY 
His Excellency the Governor of the State of Maine. 

———>——_ 

From the Boston Journal of Monday. 
More Trouble Down East.—The Herald of this morning 
states, on the authority of a gentleman who arrived in this 
city late last evening, from Maine, that three gentlemen, 
whose names are given as Thomas F. fempleton, George 
Cady, and John H. Kenwick, while proceeding on their way 
from Bangor to Canada, were stopped near Madawaska by a 
party of armed soldiers, who insulted them, and, without 
provocation, assaulted them. Mr Cady was knocked down 
by a blow from a musket, Mr. Templeton received a bayonet 
wound in the shoulder, and Mr. Kenwick, trying to escape, 
received a bullet in his thigh. An officer then came up and 
checked further hostilities. 
If this statement is correct, the occurrences will not tend 
to allay the excitement on the subject of the North Eastern 
boundary. 
—— 
LATER FROM TEXAS. 

By the steam packet Savannah, Capt. Wade, arrived yes- 
terday frem Galveston, we have received dates from that city 
up to Sunday fast. . 

From Austin we learn that the two Houses have granted 
President Lamar leave of absence on account of ill health, 
and that he is shortly expected to leave for the United States. 
The Vice President has already entered upon the discharge 
of Mr. Lamar’s duties. 

‘Lhe Rev. Francis Rutherford, of the Presbyterian persua- 
sion, died at Independence on the 7th inst. of Jock jaw. 

A grand ball was recently given at the New-Orleans House, 
Aus ‘in, to the Foreign Ministers and thenr ladies. 

The Galveston Gazette says, “ We learn from a gentleman 
just returned from the upper Trinity country, that the number 
of emigrants who have come in and setiled in that section this 
fall, expecially in the neighborhoods of Swartwout and Alaba- 
ma, exceeds very largely that of the same portion of any past 
season. Immense numbers of :,egroes have been brought in, 
and the settlers of this as well as previous seasons are turning 
their attention almost exclusively to the cultivatien of cotton. 
Many lerge fields have been and will be opened, and it is 
thought that the amount ef cotton in cultivation will equal 
that of almost any other section of country of equal extent.’ 

Hon. Anson Jones, of Brezoria, has been elected Presiden 
of the Senate, 

John P. Borden has resigned the cffice of Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. 

A skirmish took place a few days since upon Elm ereek, in 
Milam county, between two small parties of Lipans and Ca 
manches, in which one Camanche was killed and left on the 














face of the ground above, is, at the highest point, 328 feet. | ground, and one n was mortally wounded. 
It is to be 24 feet in diameter, mest of which will be above}. Other than the we could discover no items ofiateres 
the water surface. 4 in our Giles. LN. O. Pisayune, Dee. 31. 
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GREAT FRESHETS. 

The great quantity of rain which fell during the last week 
and the sudden melting of the snow have caused an immense 
destruction of preperty by fresbets in various parts of the 
country. The following particulars of the damage sustained 
from the flood on the Croton in Wes tchester county, we 
copy from the Courier and Enquirer of last Saturday : 

“We are to say that most setious injury has been 
caused to the works of the Croton River, by an unprecedented 
rise of its ‘waters, and unfortunately not ur-accompanied by a 
loss of human life. The rain which commenced falling on 
Tuesday evening, and which continued with»ut intermission 
till Thursday at midnight, added, to the melting of the snow, 
which was about eighteen inches deep when the thaw began, 
so swelled the river and created such a torrent ef water, that 
it has carried away about one half of the Croton dam and the 
new bridge across the river above the dam. 

These works were erected under the superintendence of 
the water commiesioners, ard the city will experience a se- 
vere loss by the injury they have sustained The mason- 
work part of the dam remains, but the earthen embankment 
with the heavy s‘one protection wall of twenty feet thickness 
at i's base is all carried away. Upward of two years have 
already been Sauer a on its construction, and it was all but 
completed last fall. 

Three bridges below the dam, one of which is crossed 
the New-York and Albany post road, and several mills,as well 
as dwelling houses, both above and below, have also been 
swept away, and we regret te add that three individuals, who 
were inmates of the latter have lost their lives. The floed 
came in the ‘middle of the night, and with euch rapidity that 
the people hud scarce time to escape from their beds and seek 
refuge in the tops of trees. 

From the Sun of Saturday. 

The country belew the dam exhibited a scene of devasta- 
tion. Fragments of houses, chairs, bedsteads, trunks and 
other furniture were floating down the stream, or thrown upon 
the inundated fields in promiscuous confu<ion. 

We were unable to eb‘ain a full list of the sufferers, and 
can only particularize few. Tompkins bridge was carried 
away ; Bailey’s wire and rolling factory was totally destroyed ; 
so also were Hollmon’s Mills, Quaker’s bridge, and Pine’s 
bridge. In addition to these about 60 houses or shantees, 
occupied by irish laborers, were carried away. The inmates 
being taken by surprise, were obliged to Ay for safety, without 
saving any thing, and some being unable to escape otherwise, 
were compelled to climb trees in the midst of the water. 

The improvements along the public works in Pennsylvania 
have sustained great injury. We give such accounts as have 
reached us. Part of the embankment of the Greenwood 
Canal near Pottsville has been swept away, and the houses 
in the neighborhood completely surrounded with water. The 
tow-path bridge opposite Lewisport. and the new turnpike 
bridge at Mouct Carbon have been carried away. About 
fifiy yards of the Navigation Company’s Canal, opposite 
Tumbling Rus Dam and about 100 feet opposite Lawton’s 
wharf have been swept away. The railroads in that region 
are all more or less injured by the destruction of bridges, un- 
dermining, &c. The destruction of canal boats has been 
very great. 

At Allentown, on the Lehigh, there was a similar rise of 
the water, accompanied by as great a destrucrion of property. 
The store-houses on the wharves were filled with water te the 
second story, and have been much injured bythe ice and 
timber. A large new bridge at Allentown and one at B th 
lehem have been carried away. A letter from Easton, Pa. 
of Jan. 8, says: 

This place has been visited with one of the most ruirous 
and disastrous freshets that has ever occurred in this region. 
The thaw has raised the water to a height never befere known 
since the country was settled. The Delaware ard Lehigh 
rose to about thirty-five feet above low water mark, and the 
destruction thereby occasioned is terrible indeed. The bridges 
over the Lehigh at this p'ace. at Freemansburg, at Bethlehem, 
at Allentown, at Brerys and at Sigfried have a'] been swept 
away. The splendid bridge on the Delaware at Rugelsvilie, 
eight miles below this place, built two years since, the piers 
of which were thirty feet above low water bas also u 
swept away. Dwelling houses, barns, stables, canal boats 
store-houses, &c. &c., have been boated off and destroyed 
and some lives lost. 

From the Newark Daily Advertiser of Saturday evening. 

Four of the six bridges over the Passaic river, were entirely 
swept away yesterday, viz: the bridge at Weazel, near Pat- 
erson, the Acquacknonk and Belleville bridges, and the old 
Newark bridge, belonging to the Passaic and Hackensack 
Bridge Company, being the only communication with the 
Turnpike or old Causeway to Jersey City. This bridge has 
been recently rebuilt at the expense of $10,000, and the whole 
has been carried away by the and ice, which came down 
the river and with fearful force about half past four o’¢lock in 





further south, withstood the freshet firmly, and is we believe 
uninjured. The Paterson railroad bridge, we are mys Hg 
learn, also stands firm, and these are now the only bridge: 
lett over the Passaic. The bridge at Belleville was a corpe- 
ration or toll-bridge, and the others were county bridges, be- 
-oe to Bergen and Passaic Counties. 

‘he large bridge at Pine Brook, at Caldwell, in this couaty, 
has also, we understand, been swept away, and we hear of 
the destruction of numerous mil!-came smaller bridges, 
in this and the adjoining counties. The bridge at Bound- 
brook, (Somerset Co.) across the Raritan, we also hear is 
gone. 

The Hudson rose to an unusual hight ; the lower parte 
Albany, and nearly all the business portion were covered to 
the depth of. several feet. Of course considerable damage 
was done. 

On the Connecticut less injury was sustained than further 
sou'h; the meadows al.-ng its bank were overflown, however, 
and some lumber, &c. carried away. 


Correspondence of the Courier and Enquirer. 
Paitape vrata, Jan. 10. 


The Delaware River is nearly free from floating ice and 
vessels are again preparing to depart from the wharves, and 
a number have already arrived at the city by the aid of Ice 
and Tow-boats; the tides in the Delaware were higher yes- 
terday and to-day than they have been for more than twenty 
yeara, overflowing most of the wharves along the city front, 
and in the neighborhood of Arch-street I learn that a number 
of the cellars and lower stores, have much water in them 
causing much damage to the geods stored therein 

I have just received the annexed intelligence from Mauch 
Chunk, on the Lehigh, by a private express, it shows a most 
lamentable destruction ot property; the letter is dated on 
Thursday evening at 11 o'clock. 

One of the most awful and tremendous freshets that has 
ever happened in this purt of the State, bas taken place here. 
It commenced raining last evening and has rot ceased yet. 
There will be few closed eyes in Mauch Chunk this night— 
our town is all afloat—there is a mighty torrent, the whole 
width of the main street some six fectdeep. Onone side, the 
inmates have left the lower story and taken to the second for 
safety—it is an awful night—hoxse after house is going down 
the Lehigh—all three of the saw-mills have gone—the two 
large stables at the hotel, also gone, with the bridges, &c. 
All the canal locks, &c. gone. Whole houses are passing— 
one of the larges packet boats has broken loose and gone 
down close to the piazza of the Hotel, which is two stories 
high. What the damage is below we dare not think of. 

Maven Crunk, Friday evening. 

Our darkest foreboding have been more than realized; all 
our beautiful navigation above and below is swept away— 
dams, locks, lock-houses, inmates and all, gone; those beau- 
tiful locks entirely swept away; the bridges above and below 
gone; the large railroad bridge at the end ef the Narrows, 
the one at Lehighton Gap, &c. all gone. Out of 20 houses 
from Squire Sayres to Lehighton, but 4 remain, and very 
many of the inmates gore with them. Those who heard 
them, say that their shrieks for help were most appalhng; 
every account grows more dreadful— the river is a clear 
stream reaching from mountain to mountain. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival on Sunday last of the packet ship Oxford, 
Capt. Rathbone, in twenty days only from Liverpool, we have 
advices te the 19th ult. inclusive. The Britannia steamer 
had arrived out from Boston in fourteen days. 

The Commercial Intelligence is animating. Cotton and 
Flour had fully held their own, and had slightly advanced, in 
the face ef heavy sales and an ample market. There was 
greater activity in the Manufacturing districts, stimulated by 
the triumph of the Allies in the Mediterranean and of the 
Britisn arms in India. 


F rance.— The Funeral Ceremonies in honor ef the askea 
of Napoleon took place in the Hotel des Invalids on the 15th 
ult. It was attended by the King, Royal Family, Clergy of 
Paris, Military, Marshals, and surviving soldiers of Napole- 
on’s armies, and avast concourse of People. The ceremonies 
occupied nearly the whole day, (which was extremely cold,) 
and closed with the performance of Mozar.’s Requiem. No 
disturbance occurred or symptom of disaffection was mani- 
fested. The Prince de Joinville, son ef Louis Philippe, who 
had accompanied the remains from St. Helena, walked in the 
procession directly before the coffin. Among the persons 
present was Sergeant Hubert. who was at St. Helena when 
the Emperor died, and has ever since (nearly twenty years) 
devoted himself to the guardianship of his ashes. On land- 
ing, he was passionately embraced by all the Generals, who 





eagerly crowded round him. 





the afternoon. The railroad bridge, a few hundred yards|| Among the old comrades in arms of Napoleon 


Marshals Soult, Moncey, and Gerard. ‘There wee nnn 


remnants of all the Armies of France since the Revolutions 
of those of Hoche, Marceau, Dumourier, Moreau, 
Massena, and Napoleoa—men who had fought at Hohenlin, 
den, Marengo, Jena, Aspetn, Austerlitz, Wagram, ’ 
Dresden, Leipsic, Brienne, Quatre-Bras and W 
Among them were fragments of the old Imperial Guard, of, 
the Polish Lancers, and of the Mamelukes of the 

The funeral car was of velvet and cloth of Gold, fifty fos 
high, and drawn by sixteen black horses. About 
persons were out to gaze at the spectacle, in spite of the sm 
verity of the weather. 

A Toulon letter states that Admiral Hugon has been gn 
dered to sail immediately with six ships of the line’ to dy’! 
coast of Morocco, to demand satisfaction for an insult 
to have been recently offered to the French Consul at Tan. 
gier. If satisfaction is refused, fangicr is to be bombarded, 


The appeal of Mad. Laffrage has been quashed. 


Turkey an» Ecyrt.—At the latest date from Constant, 
nople, Nov 28, the Divan was reported to be preparing an 
act revoking the deposition of Mehemet Ali from the Pachalic 
of Egypt; the Sultan having been gently coerced to this deed 
ef clemency by Lord Ponsonby and the other representatives 
of the allied powers. 

Mehemet Izzet, who had been appointed Pacha of Egypt, 
had been mollitied by the government of Adrianople. 

The Sultan had directed a splendid diamond necklace to be 
prepared as a present for Queen Victoria 2 

The convention between Mehemet Ali and Commedorh 
Napier was signed on the 26:h of November, and on the 28te 
Hamid Bey set off in an English steamer, with orders to 
Ibrahim for the evacuation of Syria. 

The Brignton Gazette states that it is the intention of Goy- 
ernment tu increase the naval force in the M: diterranean to 
twenty-five sail of the line. 

The Hanover Gazette of Dec. 14 anncunces the conclusion 
of a treaty of commerce and navigation between Hanover 
ond the United States. 

The London papers give a rumor that the English Goy. 
ernment intends colonizing the Falkland Islands, and thata 
plan for the purpose is under consideration. 


Lonpon, Dec. 15.—We have just received the follo 
ex'ract of a letter from Beyrout, dated Nov. 18, 1840; 

“ The city of Jerusalem is under the rule of the Otteman 
Government, the inhabitants, headed by the Judge, having 
deposed the Governor akd made the Egyptian troops in gar 
rison prisoners. Three hundred cavalry in the city bad been 
dismounted for the purpose of serving in the police.” 


Conven’ion with Mehemet Ali —Lonvon, Dec. 14.—We 
have received, by an extraordinary expreas from Paris, the 
following copy of the Convention concluded between Commo- 
dore Napier and Boghos Bey: 


Copy of the Convention between Commodore Napier, com 
manding the naval forces of Her Britannic Majesty be- 
fore Alexandria, on the one side, and His Excellency 
Boghos Youssouf Bey, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
His Highness the Viceroy of Egypt, authorised: 
cially by His Highness, onthe other ; done and signed at 
Alexandria, dated November 27. 


Art. 1. Commodore Napier, in his above-named quality, 
having: communicated to His Highness Mehemet Ali that 
the Ailied Powers had recommended the Sublime Porte to 
reinstate him in the hereditary government of Egypt, and His 
Highness seeing in this communication a favorable circum 
stance t+ put an end to the calamities of war, His Highness 
engages himself to order his son Ibrahim Pasha to proceed to 
the immediate evacuation ef Syria. His Highness engages: » 
himself, beside, to restore the Ottoman fleet as seon as he; 
shall have received the official notification that the Sublime 
Porte grants to him the hereditary government of Egypt, 
which concession is and remains guaranteed by the Powers. 

Art. 2. Commedore Napier will place at the disposal of 
the Egyptian Government a steamer to conduct to Syria the” 
officer designated by His Highness to bear to the Commander: 
in Chief of the Egyptian army the order to evacuate Syria. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Britannic forces, Sie Robert 
Stopferd, will, on his side, name an officer to watch the exe ~ 
cutien of this measure. ; 

Art. 3. In consideration of what precedes, Commodore, 
Napier engages himself to suspend, on the part of the Britan- 
nic forces, hostilities against Alexandria, or any other port of 
the Egyptian country. He will authorise, at the same time, 
the free navigation of the vessels destined for the transport of 4 
the wounded, of the sick, or an other portion of she DEveaRe 
army which the Government of Egypt might desire to nave . 
to return to this country by sea. : 

Art. 4. It is well understood thet the Egyptian army shall” 


have the facility to retire from Syria with its , BIB 
horses, munitions, b , and especially with all that cet 
stitutes the materiel army. 
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Mr. Graham's Lecture.—Sylvester Graham, widely known 
as . Lecturer on Diet, Regimen, and the Preservation of 
Health, being casually in our city last week, was induced to 
deliver a single lecture on the Economy of Human Life, and 
ia exposition of the principles constituting what is popularly 
known as ‘ The Graham System.’ 

He commenced with an expression of his regret that the 
fippancy, levity and unfairness with which his views have 
been generally treated by the public press has induced in the 

mind a narrow and false estimate of the scope of his 
jabors and the spirit of his teachings. A great propertion ef 
readers, hearing of those teachings only through the small wit 
expended upon them in the journals, naturally imbibed the 
impression that the o* ject, the end of his labors was to induce 
men to discard animal food and live upon bran bread and 
water. He regretted this distortion, not for his own sake, 
but for that of his fellow citizens. 


Mr. Graham proceeded to sketch rapidly the principles ad- 
yoested by him, with the facts on which they are based. The 
history of the human race is a record of moral perversion and 
physical suffering. The life of an individual is a series of 
ailments, remedies, aileviations, until the power of remedies 
js exhausted, and death closes the scene. Half our race die 
ininfancy; a farther portion before attaining maturity. Pains, 
ipfirmities, maladies, afflictions, attend Man through life. So 
true is this, that our ordinary salutetions are based upon it: 
‘How do you do?’ ‘ How is your health?’ are the usiversal 
greetings. 

Medical Science has thus far done little to remove this 
mass of evil. We possess its records for twenty-five centu- 
ties—frem the days of Hippocrates to our own—and they pre- 
sent one unvarying aspect. The discovery of remedies has 
barely kept pace with the multiplication of diseases ; and the 
amount of suffering from physical ailment is hardly less now 
than in any former age—certainly not Jess than in the infancy 
of the Healing Art. 

This preponderance of suffering is anomalous in the order 
of Nature—it is essentially peculiar to the Human Race. The 
lower animals, with the partial exception of such as Man has 
subjected to his will, to the derangement of their natural in- 
sincts and habits, are seldom cut off in infancy’ er their 
powers enfeebled by disease. They live out the measure of 
their days in health, (unless made a prey to violence,) and 
die only when the term and the purpose of their existeace have 
been completed. 

Now this anomaly, Mr. G. contended, must be causéd—is 
caused, mainly by Man’s ignorance and violation of the 
laws of his nature. He is not afflicted capriciously or ma- 
lignantly ; God, who is love, does not delight in the sufferings 
ofhis creatures. Whatever may be the effect of the Fall of 
Maa and his consequent Depravity, it cannot be that suffering 
tad infirmity are his inevitable destiny. 


The lecturer argued that, while it is impossible that per- 
Petodl affliction and premature decay should be the portion 
of Man while living in accordance with the laws of his na- 
ture, it is equally impossible shat Health, Vigor and Happi- 
tess should be enjoyed in disregard of those conditions of his 
being. God does not act, nor permit others to act, in con- 
tmpt ef those laws which, for wise ends, he has established. 
Why has he decreed that pain shall follow the act of thrust- 
ig our fingers in the fice? Because that act, apart from the 
Pain it occasions, is in violation of the laws of animal life, 
tad tends to its destruction. 

Now, if I wilfully thrust my fingers in-the fire, it is absurd 
pray te God to avert the natural consequences of that act. 
He cannot regard such prayer. So if a malignant disease 
Were ravaging this City—the Asiatic Cholera, for instance 
‘be fit thing to be done toward its eradication would be the 





discovery of the causes of that disease, or the violation of the 
laws of life which had brought the scourge upon us. And 
suppose, on investigation, it were discovered that the common 
use of Coffee asa beverage was that cause, or a principal 
cause—(mind that I do not say Coffee causes the Cholera— 
Lam only meking the supposition to iflustrate an obvious 
truth )—suppose this were established, and the People should 
nevertheless persist in using Coffee, but unitedly pray God to 
remove his scourge from them, what would such prayer avail ? 
You might pray till eternity grew gray with antiquity, and all 
to no purpose. 

The lecturer strongly urged that a better understanding of 
and regard to the physical nature of Man is essential to the 
perfect and vigorous development of his intellectual faculties 
and moral being. A healthful frame is essential to the pre- 
servation of a sound and active mind. Great mental capaci- 
ties may be and often are impaired or rendered useless by a 
diseased body. He insisted that the vital powers are. essen- 
tially the same in all animal existences ; and that the common 
doctrines that diseases have their origin in imperfections of 
climate, &c. are unsound. -Man would no more than the 
horse or the ox be subject to consumptions, rheumatisms, in- 
flammutions. fevers, &c. if he obeyed the laws of his nature. 
When these are violated, secondary causes, such as miasmas, 
inclement weather, &. exert a modifying influence; but the 
absolute causes are in his own acts. 

Mr. Graham farther insisted that a clearer knowledge than 
generally prevails of the constitution of man is essential to the 
benevolent and philanthrepic enterprises of the day. For the 
want of it, much well-intended but ill-directed effort is essen- 
tially thrown away. Men are prone to fight the forms of evil 
without sufficient regard to its essence and spirit. They 
mount their hobbies ard ride pell-mell at the outward sem- 
blance of some detested monster, while very possibly its spirit 
was untouched by their assaults, or even cheering them on to 
the encounter. Men have advocated Temperance without 
understanding its proper requirements ; opposed Slavery in 
the very spirit of Despotism; exposed and denounced Licen- 
tiousness in a manner calculated to increase the fires beneath 
the boiling caldron of passions. These errors originate in an 
ignorance of Human Nature—of man’s physical, intellectual 
and moral constitution. This ignorance must be dispelled 
ere Philanthropy can perform her perfect werk in the eradi- 
cation of human transgressions and sufferings. 

—Such is a very imperfect outline of the argument of Mr. 
Graham, which was enriched by a boldness of imagery, fer- 
tility of illustration, and natural eloquence, which is rarely 
excelled. An intelligent auditory testified by earnest atten- 
tion and frequent plaudits its appreciation and approval of 
the important truths. it embodied. 











Mr. Bellows’s Lectures.—Two thoughtful and eloquent 
leetures upon the ‘ Formation of Opinions’ were delivered last 
week before the Mercantile Library Association, by the Rev. 
Henry W. Bellows. He commenced by defining an opinion 
as a positive state of the mind with reference to any matier 
of thought, Wecan form opinions, he said, only by the ex- 
ercise of thought: the object of forming them is to arrive at 
rruth,—not that which is conditionally dependant upon cir- 
cumstances, but absolute truth—that which is always and ne- 
cessarily such. He proceeded to refute the doctrine of cer- 
tain philosophers, that man cannot arrive at such truth, be. 
cause all his deductions are necessarily dependant unen certain 
premises which he must assume—as for instance the facts of 
our own existence, of our capability to reason at all, &c. 
These he contended are not assumptions, but truths and con- 
victions which cling to our very being, and of which we can no 
more divest ourselves then we can of our personality. Such, 
too, are our convictions of the existence of God, of the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong &c. He brought forward 
the propositions of mathematics, as absolute, uncondi- 
tional troths, and declared that ‘the Deity himself could be 
no mere certain than he was of a truth in geometry.’ Abso 
lute truth, mereover, is universel—the same for men, for an 
gels, and for God himself. 

After thus proving that absolute truth is attainable, he wen, 
on to show that it is worthy tobe attained. ‘ Truth,’ he said 
‘is all chat really lives in the world. The monuments and 





memories of individaals, and even of nations, pass away from 

the world; but the traths which had their birth in the past, 

yet live améng us and form part of usg they form the spiritual 

atmosphere in which ws move and have our being.’ After 

proceeding, at some length, in expesition of the mature of 
truth, its dignity and immortality, he went on to speak of 
opinions as the media through which we arrive at it; as ‘ the 

steps by which we ascend the mount on whose inaccessible 

top sits the wisdom of God.’ We think upon any given sub- 
ject; the state of mind thus induced with reference to that 
subject, is an opinion. We can have no opinion without 
thought; therefore, he said, most men have no opinions atall 
upen subjects of general interest. In questions ef this sort, it 
is the duty of men to doubt: fer doubt, he said, unpopular a8 
it is, is yet a legitimate state of mind: one who has never 
doubted has never believed. The natural progress of the 
mind is from bold assumption to careful inquiry and thence to 
hamble opinien. 

He contended that our opinions are entirely independent of 
the will. Therefore should the opinion of every man, no mat- 
ter hew widely it may differ from those of his fellows, be 
treated with the freest toleration; nothing resembling perse- 
cutien, for opinion’s sake, could be at all justifiable. And yet, 
he said, there are many truths whtch are not to be regarded 
as matters of opinion; as for instance the fact of God's exis- 
tence, of the binding force of the moral law, &. These, he 
said, are not te be proved by lugic—they are ultimate facts ; 
and if any man deny them, we are not bound to conclude that 
he is mistaken in ns opinions—for these are not opinions : 
but we must of necessity conclude that he is not true to him- 
self—his assertion is false. 

After thus speaking of the subject in its general character, 
he enumerated some of the difficulties which lie in the way of 
our forming correct opiniens. He adopted the division of 
Lord Bacon, and explained the nature of the ob- tacles to clear- 
ness and correctness of thought, which exist in our nature, in 
the peculiarities of the individual, in the conventionalities of 
society and in the false teachings of the schools. He men- 
tioned likewise several cautions which we are to observe in 
judging of the correctness of opposite opinions. No opinion 
can be perfectly reliable which does not agree with all our 
our other opinions. He who pretends to rio consistency is 
worthless as an adviser. The tendency of the world to believe 
a thing is also a strong presumption in favor of its truth. 

The lecturer concluded by speaking of the small reliance 
which can be placed upon the decision of a majority, upon 
subjects which from their nature demand thoughtful examina- 
tion. Every truth he said, must first be in the hands of a few; 
it cannot therefure be decided by the opinion of the majority. 
The people are wise upon subjects within their reach—upor 
matters involving their own icterests; but upon questions of 
philosophy, the opinion of one studious, thoughtful man is of 
more worth than the decision of all the otherwise. 

This hasty outline will give a’slight notion of the general 
character and argument of the lectures. They were written 
ina scholarly spirit and embodied sentiments well worthy the 
attention of every considerate mind. 








The Southern Literary Messenger for January contains 
a great variety of articles, differing quite as widely in the de- 
grees of merit with which they are written as in the subjects 
upon which they treat. The series of papers upon ‘Our Na- 
vy,’ by ‘Harry Bluff’ is concluded: the present number ex- 
poses the abuses and defects attending the present Naval 
system ; condemns, forcibly and cegently, the practice of pri- 
vateering in war, and conteins much information and many 
valuable suggestions with regard to the various branches of 
the Naval service. This series of articles has attracted very 
general attention throughout the country, as much by reason 
of the really valuable strictures they contain, as from the 
pointed and direct style in which they are written. The Mes- 
senger also publishes the will of the late Admiral! Sir Isaac 
Coffia, providing for the establishment of several Naval 
Schools in Massachusetts, although, as is well known, cir- 
cumstarices arose which induced him to cancel it. 

We have not room to specify the various literary articles 
in this number of the Messenger. They are all of them wel 
written and none of them are marked by any eminent ability 





names of antiquity crumble to dust and are forgotten; the 





or interest.‘ (T. W. White; Richmond, Va.) 
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The Knickerbocker for the current month was vouchsafed 
to us on the 13th inst —too late to be thoroughly read and 
commented on by us this week. It-certsinly ought to be a 
good number, since ‘it contains original articles by Irvirg, 
Bryant, Lorgfeilew, Halleck (a translation ) Whittier, Judge 
Hall, McLellan, and we believe the leading article of fifteen 
pages—' Three Hours at St. Cloud ’"—may saf+ ly be attributed 
to the pen of Hon. Lewis Cass, our Embassador at Paris. If 
with such ¢ontributors the Editor could not make a good 
Magazine, it were a pity; and we gladly bear witness that 
his duty is most unweaviedly, faithfully performed. He does 
not assume the part of a masterspirit in the republic of let- 
ters; he does not take ground as the oracle of any faith or 

the organ of any school of philosophy: but what he does en- 
deavor is carefully and well done. ‘The Editor’s Table’ 
usally affords the most delectable literary banquet to be 
found, despite the towering fame of his contributors; and 
there is a finish about the work which is rarely equaled in this 
country or Europe. ‘ It smelis of the lamp,’ and by no means 
disagreeably. As an original melange of pleasant, easy, after- 
dinner reading, The Knickerbocker has no superior. The 
number before us fitly commences a new volume. (Pp. 90; 
menthly: $5 per annum. Office 145 Fulton-st.) 








The Dial, No. III. for January, is before us. The lead- 
ng article—evidently from the penof Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
—is entitled ‘Man in the Ages,’ is less forceful and happy 
than some of his former essays, but is still instinct with pure 
feeling and forecasting thought. There are three papers re- 
ferring to German Literature; some admirable ‘ Thoughts on 
Art;’ another chapter of the famous ‘Orphic Sayings,’ a 
strong paper on ‘ Woman,’ ‘ hetters from Italy on the Repre- 
sentatives of Italy,’ ‘The Magnolia of Lake Pontchartrain,’ 
‘ Ideals of Every-day Life,’ and an unusual proportion of verse, 
most of which we must deem comprehensible by the aid of a 
very moderate capacity. We are constrained to defer such a 
notice as this work deserves, with our extracts, to our next 
number. (Quarterly: 136 pp. $3 per annum. Boston: 
Weeks, Jordan & Co. New-York: C.S. Francis, 252 Broad- 


way.) 








The Yale Literary Magazine for December has just 

reached us; it is a very good number and contains some very 
creditable articles. The best is the one upon Coleridge; the 
writer’s mind has evidently been greatly enriched and bene- 
ficially dizected in its reflections, by the study of his philoss- 
phical writings, as must be the case with every one who will 
read them with thoughtful attention and a docile, truth-seek- 
ing disposition; they lead him away from the beaten track, 
turn his attention away from what is superficial a:.d worthless 
to the eternal verities of his own existence, and breathe into his 
mind spiritual life and enthusiasm. . Notwithstanding the 
many essays upon CoLsRipGE which have appeared withia a 
few years, a profound, comprehensive, masterly review of his 
character and labors, and a correct appreciation of the influ- 
ence which his works have exerted, and are destined to ex- 
ert, upon the intellectual and moral character of the world, is 
yet wanted. The article upon the ‘ Writings of Boz’ is well 
written; but it appears to us that the writer has net fully 
mastered the character of the great modern novelist ; he cer- 
ainly has failed to present him in the light in which we love 
pest to regard him—as a great moral teacher—as a migh:y 
vindicator of humanity. Toe fictitious sketches in the Maga- 
zine are not to our taste; they are passably well written, bu. 
tniess they effect some good purpose, or are marked with dis- 
tinguished ability, we are strongly opposed te the multiplica- 
tion of these magazine stories.—The verse in this number is 
very fair. 








Hunt's Merchant's Magazine.—The number of this peri- 
ddical for January contains a variety of instructive articles — 
Two of its papers are devoted to the discussion of foreign 
politics ; but the subjects of both are of great intrinsic interest, 
and are rendered doubly important by their relation to some 
of the greatest movements of the present day. ‘ East India 
and the Opium Question,’ is the title of the opening article. 
The writer developes with considerable clearness the connec: 
tion between the commercial interests of the British East In- 
dia Company and the recent movemenis of the English Goy- 





ernment against the Chinese. The preservation of the equi 
librium of their colonial trade with China, by forcing upon the 
Chinese an article which-may balance the great importation 
of tea, is stated to be the leading object which the English 
seek to attain in their difficulties wiih that Empire. A very 
interesting historical sketch of the East india Company, and 
a review of the means by which the British obtained supre- 
macy in that country, are embraced in the article. The other 
paper upon foreign politics, to which we alluded, is entitled, 
‘Turkey, Egypt, and Mehemet 4li;’ and presents in al cid 
manner the character of the Eastern political disturbances 
A hasty sketch of Turkish and Egyptian politics, a vigorous 
and eulegistic biography of Mehemet Ali, and a review of the 
measures which the combined European powers have pursued 
against him, give to the article an attractive interest. The in. 
consistent policy of England is noted—who, could at one time 
overlook the necessity of ‘ preserving the balance of power’ in 
Europe and calmly suffer Poland to disappear from among 
the Christian nations ; but the moment an infidel people is 
threatened, she at once sends forth her fleets and armies with 
a holy zeal for protecting this same ‘ balance of power.’ The 
difference between the two cases consists in chis—that ‘ the 
rapacious robbers that seized Poland were powerful ; Mehe- 
met Ali is comparatively weak.’ 

The necessity of a ‘General Bankrupt Law’ is strongly 
urged upon the public attention, and some valuable statements 
are presented with reference to the ‘Coal Business of the 
United States.’ A brief article upon the ‘ Law of Arrest,’ an 
outline of the laws relative to Debtor and Creditor in the State 
of New-York, a monthly report of Legal Decisions, a number 
of notices of new books, Exchange tables, and Commercial 
and other Statistics complete the present number. The fourth 
volume has just commenced. 








Lecture on Chemistry.—Professor Torrey commenced last 
evening before the Exchange Lyceum a Course of twenty 
Lectures on Chemistry in the Lecture room of the Medical 
College, Crosby street, between Broome and Spring streets. 
The high character of the Lecturer as a master of Natural 
Science is familiarly known te the citizens of New-York, and 
we doubt not his subject will be thoroughly elucidated. — 
For particulars, see Advertisement. 


Literary Tntelligence. 

The Langley’s have in press an edition of William Hazlitt, 
to embrace his complete works and memoirs of his Life, by 
Sir E. L. Bulwer. There have been few critics in England 
distinguished for more discrimination and ability than Hazlitt; 
his prejudices, however, were exceedingly violent and his per- 
sonal feelings exerted by far too great an influence upon his 
critical judgement. This is particularly noticeable in his re- 
marks upon Coleridge and Wordsworth. His works however 
are exceedingly valuable, and we are rejoiced that we are to 
have them complete. We presume Bulwer’s part in the 
publication consists merely in the meagre and unsatisfactory 
sketch prefixed to Hazlitt’s ‘ Literary Remains.’ Talfourd’s 
memoir 1s, in our opinion, much the best of the two included 
in that edition. 

The same publishers have in press ‘ Lectures on Modern 
History, by William Smyth, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. This gentleman is also the 
author of an exceedingly valuable series of Lectures upon the 
French Revolution, which have never been published in this 
country. His works areeminently philosophical and he seeks 
rather to present prefound and comprehensive views of na- 
tional character than minute historical details. 


The mathematical works of Dr. Dionysius Lardner are 
about to be published collectively in Boston. 

A great portion of the private journal of Gen. Richard But- 
ler, who bore a conspicuous part in the events of our early 
history, has been recently published in the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
[hese papers are valvable as presenting many facts hitherto 
unnoticed with regard to early American History. 

The Poetical works of Leigh Hunt, Hon. Mrs. Norton, and 
Eliza Cook are about to be issued in one volume, by a pub- 
lishing house in this City. 

Tre Harper’s have in press Bulwer’s latest novel, ‘ Night 
and Morning.’ This is said by the English critics to be the 





most elaborate work of its celebrated author, and in 


spects the best romance which he has given to the Pra 


Public, 

Hatram's ‘Introduction to the Literary History of Euro) 
which was recently received with so great favor by the | 
hsh public, will soon be issued by the same Publishers, & 

The admirers of Miss Martineau will be glad to lean 
that an American edition of her new romance * The Hourand 
the Man’ will speedily be published in this City, Tes bow 
in the press of the Hi +h 

We sec by the following notice that new and greatly im. 
proved edition of Webster's Standard Lexicograpby tnay be 
expected : , 

To the Citizens of the United States :—In 4 few weeks 
will be i a new editien of the American ; 
the English language, in large octavo, elegantly printed 
an addition, to the vocabulary of the Gana, a eight = 
thousand words; the whole number being at least gip 
thousand. This number exceeds that in Todd's by 
more than twenty thousand ; that in Richardson's Quang tn 
thirty-five thousand. This edition contains also other val. 
ble improvements upon the Quarto, which is ed in 
England, as well as this country, to be the dest i Die 
tionary extent. > 

I shall effer to my fellow-citizens, this work, not 
indeed, for no man can make a perfect dictionary of our. 
pious language ; but as one that approximates to a comp 
work of the kind. In this work are corrected errors which 
disfigure the best writings in the language, the common yp 
sion of the scriptures, the language of some of our jdws, and 
that of periodicals and newspapers—errors which are read, 
taught in our schools. 

I shall present this work to you in full confidence that ip 
the developement of the primary principles of | 
of the manner in which languages have been formed, it ie the 
only work yet published which furnishes a theory which is 
substantially correct. 

The abridgements of this work and all my other publia. 
tions, my History of the United States, my Grammar, 
Manual of Useful Studies, my Elementary Spelling Book, eal 
the supplement to it, or Teacher, are, or soor will be made 
conformable in orthography to this late dictionary. 

I have now finished what I am able to do for 
improving our language, and laying the foundation of itea 
tional character—a language destined to be used by half the 
inhabitants of the globe. Whatever remains to be done, feb 
low-citizens, depends on you and your children. 

If publishers of newspapers will aid in giving cirelationto 
this notice, they will very much oblige me, and probably some 
of their readers. N. WEBSTER, 

Mr. Jonathan Philips of Columbus, O, is publishing, inom 
volume, the Messages of the Presidents of the United S:ates 
from the formation of the General Government, down ‘to the 
close of the Administration of President Van Buren; including 
the Inaugural Address of President Wm. H. Harrison. Pre 
fixed to the work are the Articles of Confederation, and the 
Constitution of the United States. 


FOREIGN. y 

Mr. Walsh, the Paris correspondent of the National Inte- 
ligencer, says that M. Chevalier’s work, entitled the ‘ History 
and Description of the Internal Communications of the United 
States and the Public Werks appertaining thereunto,” has 
cited no little attention in Paris, where it has just been pub> 
lished. The leading French reviewers extol in the highest 
terms the extent, utility and grandeur. of our intersel im 
provements, and remark their tendency to give security egeiast 
hostile aggression from what quarter soever. One of them 
says—“ The diplomacy of Kings has brought Europe wth 
eve of a general war of extermination. Republican Gover 
ments would not have dared to deal thus with the feelings 
and interests of the nation—all inclined to the very revert.” 

Mr. Walsh says, in one of his letters from Paris, thathe 
had the satisfaction of bringing together at his house ourowa 
gifted Mrs. Sigourney and the French poet Casimn Dau 
vieng. He speaks in high terms of this gentleman’s chart 
ter, and says that ‘his productions bear the closest affinity ® 
those of Porg in sound sense, classical taste, and élaborsle 
refinement of metre.’ 

The Abbé de La Mennais has just published his ‘Sketch 
of a System of Philosephy,’ in three octavo volumes. AR 
edition in German accompanies the Freach. The ‘Joumsl 
du Peuple’ states that he has been indicted, tried and itt 
prisoned by the Court of Assize for ‘seditious and temar 
able publications.’. The Abbé is well known as the 
a work published in France in 1834, entitled ‘ Words #@ 
Believer.’ It was written in the style of the Hebrew 
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so. = — Sane 
— and, in the form of visions, contaired the most violent Postscript to the Quarte Edition, THE KVICKERBOOKER WAGAZINE 

many mp. ’ : " Friday, A. M. Jan. 15, 1841. Fer January, IS 41, commences the Seventeenth Volume of 





denunciations of kings, declaring it to be the dury of the peo- 
to exterminate them utterly and for ever. The book was 
~ jumensel: , and exerted so great an influence that 
ihe Se Oe ena it necessary to cause a book to be 
qritten in reply. It resembled the other in style, and was 
galled ‘Words of a Beholder.’ It took the side of Atheism, 
ged commenced, ‘ In the name of imperishable humanity, our 
God,’ &c. The Abbé has also written an essay upon ‘ Indif- 
", ference in Matters of Religivn,’ and several other works, 
which we do not now recollect. 
Ir is said that the French poet Lamartine is engaged upon 
atragedy, of which the ticle and the hero will be ‘ Toussaint 











Coneress.—In Senate, on Wednesday, Hon, John Leeds 
Kerr, a new Senator from Maryland, appeared ahd was 
qualified. 

After morning business, the debate on the Preémption bill 
was resumed; Mr. Preston of S. C. speaking-at length in op- 
position to the Ceasion project of his colleague, Mr. Calhoun. 
Mr. Sevier of Ark. o>tained the floor. 

The Senate voted $500 to defray the expense of transport- 
ing to Vermont and of burying the remains of its late Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Stephen Haight, deceased: also to pay his 
widow his salary .o the end of the Session. 

In the House, Mr. Naylor spoke still further in reply to 
Mr. Ingersoll on the Contested Election, without concluding. 

The Commissioner of Public Buildings reported that about 
$350,000 had been expended on those within the District of 
Columbia during the past year. 

The Postmaster General reported that the Revenue of his 
Department for the last quarter of 1840 was five per cent 
less than that of the corresponding quarter of 1839,—that no 
increase of Revenue this year could be anticipated, while the 
expenditures are rather increased, He estimates the Post 
Office Revenue and Expendit ures of 1841 at $4,811,620. 

Mr. Adams called up a bill reported by him imposing a 
higher duty on Manufactured Silk Goods. Mr. Jones of Va. 
objected; and the hour being late, the motion te make the 
bill a special order for the 27th inst. was lost, ne quorum vot- 
ing: Ayes 64; Noes 53. Adjourned. 


Dezvaware.—The Legislature of this State has elected Hon. 
John M. Clayton a Senator of the United States for the seat 
now vacant (for six years frem the 4th of March 1639,) and 
Hon. Richard H. Bayard for a full term of six years from the 
4th of March next. 


GrorGia.—Hines Holt, Esq. (Harrison) has been elected 
by a large majority a Mmber of the present Congress from 
Georgia, in place of Hon. Walter F. Colquitt, resigned. 

Matisse —The Canvassing Committee report no chotce for 
Governor : Whole No. 91,179 ; Necessary to a choice, 45,590. 
Edward Kent has 45,574; John Fairfield 45,507: Hannibal 
Hamblin (V. B.) 28; F. O.J. Smith (Har.) 15; scattering 
55.- 100 votes for Fairfield and 45 for Kent were allowed, 
which a part of the Committee think illegal. Reject these, 
and Kent is elected by the People: Admit them, and he will 
be chosen by the Legislature. The House had not acted 
upon them at our last advices. 








IP WE learn that Profe-sor C. P. BRONSON is soon to visit New- 
York for the purpose of Lecturing on Elocution, and giving instruc- 
tion in the priuciples of Vocal Philo-pohy discovered by him. His 











'w weeks Ouverture.’ In consequence of the political engagements 
aed of the author, it will not be finished this season. It would 
he or ten yeem that the name of the Haytian Chief is destined to im- 
bird mortality. It will be recollected that he is also the hero of 
won] Miss Martineau’s historical romance, ‘The Hour and the 
, ‘Man. 
ver value. 
fi nt ft ” Mp. Hillhouse.—We briefly noticed lest week the death of 
A Die James A. Hillhouse, one of the earliest and most gifted 
t oerfeet, American poets. We learn from the New-Haven Herald 
f our ¢o- that he had been confined for several days previous to his 
bay 7 ‘Geath with an attack of erysipelas, which proved fatal on the 
nition Yep th inst. Mr. Hillhouse has written some strong and eleva- 
ld'ws, and ed poetry, and several-valuable essays on English Literature, 
re read or &e., which were published in two volumes last year in Bos- 
that in ton. He was born in 1790, educated at Yale College, and 
rwage and after completing his studies there, devoted his attention to 
1, it ie-the the study of the Law. In this profession, however, he was 
y Which is never greatly distinguished ; it is as an author that his name 
+ publi will be preserved in grateful remembrance. His most power- 
nmar, my fil work, in our opinion, is ‘ Hadad,’ a dramatic poem. It 
Book, and js not fitted for representation, nor is it marked by ary great 
| be made felicity of plot or character. It contains, however, strong 
ting and and brilliant passages, and in many p'aces reaches e high de- 
of ite ne gree of sublimity. ‘Percy's Masque’ is the title of another 
y half the drama, characterised by nearly the same features as the other. 
done, feb It is of a less ambitious character, however. He wrote, also, 
lation to ‘Sachem’s Wood,’ ‘The Judgement,’ and several smaller 
ably some poems, all which possess a high degree of merit. His father. 
BSTER, Mr. James Hillhouse, was for more than twenty years a 
ng, in one Member of Congress from Connecticut, and was a man of 
ed S:ates respectable talents and high integrity. 
oo The Tigris.—The brig Tigris, of Salem, which was re- 
on. Pre cently seized by a British brig of war off the coast of Africa 
1, and the on suspicion ef being engaged in the slave trade, has been 
brought to Boston. The case was heard there before the 
District Court on the 9th inst. No testimony was elicited 
Intel which tended to establish the charge ; but the Court, willing 
» to examine the matter farther, held the captain and the mate 
ee ited to bail to appear before the Circuit Court in May nex'—the 
sae former in the sum of $3000 and the latter in the sum of $1500 
2 The only circumstances brought forward as suspicious, is that 
aa ae a negro lad was found on board when the Tigris was seized. 
oreal to The testimony produced consisted of some documents obtain 
ed by the Lieut of the British brig, the evidence of Mr. Jack- 
ah son the British midshipman, who came home in the Tigris, 
a wh and that of Andrew Williams the cook. 
BI ES PE 
in Gore TREASURY NOTES. 
16 feelings -Treasvay DerarTMent, Jan. 1, 1841, 
” Amount of Treasury Notes issued under the acts 
reverse. of Congress of 12th October, 1837, 2ist May, 
is, that be 1838, and 2d March, 1839......... ne $19,567,086 22 
xe our own Ofthat amount there has been redeemed....... 19,349,040 14 
oe ee en ee i ccc tse . TT 
n’s charac’ 31st March, 1840..........---- $5,589,547 51 
affinity Of that isssue there has been re- 
élaborste Geemed. ow... conn cece eee'es 1,112,601 67 
Leaving outstanding of that issue............++ 4,476,945 84 
694,99 
s ‘Sketch Extimated to sve teak received by public offi- ™ _ 
mes: An cers, and not returned to the Treasury of all 
P SEE, SOU «oa cccncngeccaccescccoveseee ce 32.000 00 
bes Leaving an amount outstanding estimated at.. .. $4,652,991 92) 
1d and in LEVI WOODBURY, Secre.ary of the Treasury. 
aeeeilinianginn 
geo 4 Mr. B. W. Arnold, a meichant ef Ci autauque Co. is said 
rords of tohave been robbed of $11,000 near Syracuse on h's way 


down a few days since, 








principles are valuable, and many have been cured of Bronchitis by 
heeding them. He also essenti«lly benefits those who have weak 
luags. We hope those afflicted with bronchitis, lung plaints, &: 
will hear him for their own sakes. His recitations are powerful. 











Married: 

In this city, January &, Rebert Carse, of Edinburgh, Scotland 
Ann Eliza Egan, of this city. 

January 10, William Ryan, of the U. 8. Navy, to Mary Hill, both 
of this city. 

January 11, George H. Franklin to Lucretia N. Durbrow, both of 
this city. 

dooney 12. Joseph R. Titus to Ruth Amelia Titus, both formerly 
of Dutckess Co. 

December 25, James West, of this city, to Georgianna Brown Carse, 
of tdinburgh, Scotland. 

At Tarrywwn, January 1, George Ross, of Mount Pleusant, to Eliz- 
abeth Furman, of this city. 

North Castle, December 30, John Ferris to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry Smith. 

Boston, J.nuary 6, Hamblin Blake, of this city, to Elizabeth Dexter 
of the furmer place. 

Died: 


Ia this cits , January 6, Henry Oscar Taylor, aged 22 years. 

January 7, Miss Reb-eca B. Fairchild, 43. John Donaldson, 70. 

danuary 8, Williem McCussick, 91. John Kane, 51. 

January 8, Margaret, relict of Giloert Dean. 

January 3, Eliza, wife of James Van Buskirk, 36. 

January 9, Harriet Anna, wife of Nichoias W. West, 20. 

January 9, J. B. Pratt; from st. Dom ngo, 78. 

January 9, Wiliam Brown, 51. Aba. r Osborn, 79, 

January 9, Miss Sarah Morris, late of Morrisians, 83. 

January 10, Miss Ann Eliza Blades, 21. 

January 10, Mrs. Mimey Doremus, 7#. Josiah Burten, 34. 

January 10, Thomas Patton, 48. Joseph Twibill, 33. 

January |0, Joseph Rogers, 48 

January 11, Joseph Byraes, 72. John Palmer, 73. ; 

January fl, Elizs Boad, daughter of the iate Capt. David Bond, of 
Staten Isiaud 


to 











January 12, Haanah, wife of Byron Ward, 44. 
January 12, Charlotte, w 


ife of George W. Purdy, 28. 





that popular periodical. It appears in a new and besuciful dress; 
and, beside many other well-known writers, contains art cles froin 
WASHINGTON IRVING, FITZ GREENE HALLECK, 
Gov CASS. American Minister, Prof. H W. LONGYELLOW, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT, The ‘AMEKICAN IN PARIS,’ 
JOHN G. WHITIIER, Hen. JUDGE HAUL, (Ohio, 
JOHN WATERS, The Author of «THE re 
ae SP nee er ow a (inel - ig * translation of Bal- 
® revie ° arious 

-rtding ee bag oope:’s * Putofinder,”) aud a copivus and v 

Io the exquisite Engravings which have been given; in the beau- 
tiful execution and five paper, and im the numerou- and noble corps 
of contributors which the Kwickersocker bas so long been gsthering 
around it, and which derives new lustre from nearly every successive 
issue of the werk, its readers have the strongest guaranty that the 
exertions and ljterary resources of the proprietors ‘kaow no retiring 
ebb, but keep dueon.’ Among the many writers who have coutributed 
original articies to the Magazine, from its commencement, including 
matier in store for the next volume, will be found chose annexed, 
taken almost at random from a list of ever two hundred correspon- 
deuts ; and it may be asserted, wi hout fear of contradictiva, that se 
periodical, native or foreign, can exhibit so distinguished a galaxy of 
high and various talent. It should be added, moreover, ti st the mos 
minent of these contributere are not the least frequenily encountered 
in the pages of the Kuaickerbocker. Mr. Irving, for example, has had 
an average of three articles in the different departments of the work 
since his permanent connexion with it, more than two years siace; 
Mr. Cooper followed up his first paper with ethers equaliy spirited ; 
and it may well be doubted whether Mr. Bryast has ever penoed Goer 
lines than ‘ The Prairies,’ ‘Tae Arctic Lover to his Mistress,’ his mag- 
nificent poem, ‘The Winds,’ and ‘ Au Evening Reverie ;' or whether 
Professor Longfellow ever exceeded his several beautifal ‘ Psalms of 
Life ;’ or Mr. Ware his voluminous‘ Letters from Palmyra’ and ‘ Let- 
ters from Rome’—all of which had their origin in the Kuickerbocker 


Washington Irving, Theodore 8 Fay, E-q. 
William C #:yant, Mrs Fanny Kemble Butler, 

J Fenimore Co.per, Hon Chancellor Kent, 
Charies Dickens (Boz,) Rev Walwa Colton, USN, 
Fitz Greene Halleck, Pres’t Ducr, (Columbia College,) 
Prof H W Loagfeliow, Joseph Barber, Esq. 

Miss C M Sedgwick, ‘He Franco,’ 

Nichvlas Biddie, Esq. Miss H F Gould, (Mase.) 
Robert Southey, (Eng.) Miss Landon, (Eng 

Hoa J K Paulding, Hon Juige Mail, (Ohio,) 

J Sanderson. ( American in Paris,’)|Rev Dr Bramley, (8. C.) 
RevWm Ware, (‘Palmyra Letters’)| Nathaniel Hawthorne, (Mass.) 





Hon Lewis Cass, (Amer. Minister,)|Rev W BO Peabods, do 

Capt F Marryatc, (Eng.) Chas Anthon, (Columbia College.) 
JLstephe.s,( locide tsoffravel’)| Alfred B Street, Esq. (N. Y ) 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Dr Lardner, 


Rev Orville Dewey, 

Hen R M Chariton, (Georgia,) 
James G Perciva', 

His Excellency, Wm H Seward, 
Willis Gaylord Clark, Esq. 

Hon R H Wilde, (Georgia,) 
Maria Edgeworth, 

W Gilmore Simms, Esq, 


Consul G W Greene, (Rome,) 
Rev Dr Spring, Cpa, 


3 H Hilihouse, ° 
Asem! Pein, tan 
Stacy G Potts, Esq. (N. J. 
JG Whittier, ronae 


Wm Pitt Palmer, Esq. 
Miss M A Browne, (Eng.) 


Mrs L H Sigourney Charles Hoffman, Es 
Rev Dr Bechune, (Phila) Grenville Mellen, Esq. 
Miss Leslie, do. Horace Greeley, Bsq. 
W D Gallagher, (Ohio,) George Lunt, eq. 


Hon Judge Conrad, (Phils.) 
Dro W Hoimes, (Mass.) 
Joseph C Neal, Esq. (Pa.) 

Mrs E C Embury, 

Mr Catherwooa, (Oriental Trav.) 


W C Redfield, Esq. 
HT Fochersan, Hes. (Mass.) 
W H Simmons, 


Urofessor Hitchcock, (Mass.) 
Hon D D Barnard, 





Mrs Giiman, (8. C. Chief Justice Melien, (Maine,) 
H R Schoolcraft, Esq. George Hili, Esq. 

Rev J Pierpout, (Mavs.) ET T Martin, Esq. 

Rev Henry Bascom, (Ky.) Tyrone Power, eq. 

Charies Sprague, Esq. Hon G UC Verplanck. 


At no period in the entire progress-of the work have the proprietors 
had on band and engaged such a variety of attractive literary matter, 
from the highest and most popular native sources, with many art.cies 
from emiment writers abroad, as at the present moment. In this re- 
spect, no expense or exertion has been spa: ef ; inasmuch that the pro- 
prietors have deemed it proper to secure for ench number ot the Muaga- 
zine as it appears the advantages :o which tts reputation and av anoual 
outlay of thousan:'s just'y entite them. They will hereafter, there- 
fore, secu:e for The Urayon Pupers of Wasnircror leyinc, and such 
other articles and series of articles of kindred atraction a may ve 
obtained from popular writers at great expeuse, the pretection of 
copyright ; so that those who desire their perusal and preservation 
may obtain them alone from their original source, and in a beauuful 
form for binding up with the great awount of l:verary material, of the 
first order of excelieace, by which they will be accompanied in the 
Koickerbocker. © 

The reputation of the Knickerbocker is now thoroughly established 
at home and abroa’. In the circular to the Seven'centh Volume un 
solicited personal opinions of the work of the strong: st character are 
quoted from the pens of Gov. Evereit, Charles Dickens, or * Box,’ 
Secretary Paulding Profesor Longfellow, Judge Chariton, (Ga) 
Miss Sedgwick, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Mrs. Sigourney, ck 
ef Scotiand, Gov. Seward and o:hers. Beside the opinions of the 
American which, from the Quarrerly Keviews te the we-kly 
and daily jou: nals in every section of the country, have been unani- 
mous in favor ef the character and execution of the Magazine, not ces 
not less commendat: ry are quoted f.om the London Spectator, London 
Timcs, Metropolitan Magazine, London Morning Chronicle, Aths- 
newm, Literary Gazette, and Oou't Journal, Several of its artctes 
have beeu trausiated into the French language, and +owe into the 
German. The circulation of the work sbroan, especially in London 
and other large towns in od, aod iv Paris, 1 most flattering to 
its transatlantic revutation; while its popularity at howe has never 
been so remarkable as at che préseut moment. 

Terms—The Kuickerbocwer is printed upon new type and fine 
white paper, and forus two velumes of yearly one thousand pages, 
occasionally embellished wih engravings of the highest order of the 
art. Terme—Five DoLLars Pg& annum, payable an ads auce; $2 50 
for six mon 

jon Office No. 145 Fulton-street, near Broadway.  j9-3t 
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WE SOON SHALL MEET AGAIN. 
FROM THE “ SONGS OF THE HEART,” WRITTEN BY C. JEFFERYS—ADAPTED AND ARRANGED BY S. NELSON. 
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BY H 
= 
VoL. xX. 
= 
dim emer” i Ner sighs es-cape thine heart; Onc kimd-ly leok,onecheering ’T is bet-terthus to part: Think ’tis but for a - the 
? . 
"i ; 
' f 
} 
{ | 
{ , 
} 
: 
f : 
' wales Aas | Ducwie main, Te - ge-ther let us fond -ly hepe,We soon shali meet a-gain; Think tis butfora lit-tle while, And 
Colla voce. 
Towanda, 
‘Tl 
Tus, as 
SECOND VERSE. singular titl 
Thou wouldst not have thy Seldier love, historical rc 
Ferget his Country’s call; ten of the 
Thou wouldst not have it said, he fear’d hon of ¢ . 
when oer the main, To-ge-ther let us hope, We soon Te triumph or te fall! pends not f 
i’m . shall :|:Thou hast relied on Providence, sentimental 
And found thy faith not vain; for in Bulw 
And why not now, if ’t be His will, wih ns 
We soon shall meet again @ :||: cen 
THIRD VERSE. abe : we 
I go to win a glorious name; wheres 
And in my Ceuntry’s right all-embracit 
I go to save the good we have, characters ¢ 
From stern @ppression’s might! those conne 
:|:New by that glance, this fond embrace, B 
New viger fills éach vein ! “4 mingo. . 
Farewell! remember me; we part, which Misa 
—_ Ere long te meet again ! :||: capa 
of it h 
—_—_—_— — 
SONNET....sY mxs. ELLET. What time they linger on the verdant wa: i ia French, whi 
SHEPHERD! with meek brow wreathed with blossoms sweet, Good Shepherd ! might one gentle, distant strain 2S ea With many 
Who guard’st thy timid flock with tenderest care, Of that immortal melody sink deep Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 30 Ann-street, New-York the book be 
bp tes st in sunny paths their wandering feet, Into my heart, and pi its careless sleep, prudent anc 
até ~ oe Ne arn eee a oh pee te yeaa yove be corarale See BY H. GREELEY & CO nile othe righ 
y happy to ’ , then my sou voice sho: now, e \ 
And by still waters at the noon of day, To mingle with thy sheep, and ever follow Thee! Texms—Tiree Dollars per annum, or Two cepies for Five Dow bent 
Charming with lute divine the silent air 1 Columbia, S. 0. 8. C, Temperance Adv, Payable in all cases in advance. - self” in the 











